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The Parlor Game of Genocide 


HE United States can be destroyed in any num- 

ber of ways. By spying out nuclear secrets for 

some well-heeled embassy aide. By planting fel- 
low travelers in key industrial unions and profes- 
sorships. Or by a seemingly safe, and unfortu- 
nately popular, pastime—developing social tensions 
in the community and rubbing them raw. 

An American Negro may live in a ghetto and 
pay “Park Ave.” rates. But he will probably hope 
for the best and fight as hard for his country as 
anybody else. Don’t sneer at him, though. Don’t 
yell “Kill the nigger,” at the local bar, as you sip 
a beer and watch a TV fight. That could make 
him lose interest in the country which guarantees 
you this freedom and leaves him no equality but to 
sneer back and call you names in return. 

A Jew may climb into a top-bracket spot in 
medicine or law. But that will not make him feel 
he has much of a stake in the country if he is 
slyly chased out of certain clubs or casually over- 
hears certain wisecracks. 

Every nation is a team. National defense must 
be built on team play, which in turn depends on 
morale. A team that is riddled by dissension hasn’t 
a chance. Second-raters have won from champions 
on sheer spirit. Champions have fallen because 
they lacked heart. 

This is not some professor’s theory, dreamed 
up behind an insulation of book stacks and aseptic 
philosophy. It is the lesson of history—recent 
history. 

3ecause the population hated life under Red 
commissars, the resistance of Western Russia 
folded like wet cardboard before the armies of 
Hitler, in 1941. But that resistance stiffened to 
stop and defeat Hitler when he disappointed 
Russian hopes of deliverance and began to act 
worse than their own bosses. 

Germans lost interest in World War I when 
Woodrow Wilson promised an honorable peace 
which he eventually was unable to deliver. Those 
same Germans fought through the worst bombings 
in history, in World War II, when they faced a 
stupid Allied program of unconditional surrender 
and insolent revenge. 

Discourtesy rates first place as a breeder of social 
apathy. Don’t deride a citizen and expect him to 
fight for you. He will find a thousand ways of 


lying down on the job and of contributing no 
more effort than just enough to kid you that he 
is trying. 

This means that the most expensive luxury in 
our luxurious country is not drink, nor enter- 
tainment, nor the endless array of electronic 
gadgets. It is minority-baiting, the game of gang- 
ing up on others which dumps the strength of the 
nation—the spirit of its citizens—down the drain. 

Minority-baiting can leave every man intact and 
still cut our manpower in half. As a result of it, 
160,000,000 people can have 160,000,000 stomachs 
and only 80,000,000 hearts. 

Catholics, for instance, have fought Commun- 
ism all over the world, while in many cases other 
religious groups have surrendered to it and gone 
to work with it. Certain American clergymen have 
twisted this record and maligned us for it. They 
have smeared heroes like Stepinac and Mindszenty 
and have fingered us as a greater menace than 
Communism. They have joined with the enemies 
of God wherever they thought the coalition would 
hurt us. They have stolen time from the worship 
and the word of God to stalk the Church with the 
weapons of campaign politics and propaganda 
warfare. 


HAT do they expect from this? That it will in- 

crease our love of the country which they 

presume to represent as its ideal citizens? 
Things don’t work out that way. Neither with 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, nor any other slice of 
the American public. 

America’s greatest enemy is not the Soviet. Our 
greatest enemy is the American citizen who in- 
dulges in the luxury of needling his neighbor. He 
doesn’t kill Americans. He lets them all live— 
160,000,000 of them. But he kills their spirit. 
When the spirit of the citizen dies, the nation dies. 

And, as we were saying, it is an expensive luxury 
to kill a nation. 


tenth, Kaled Gamen,€P 
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Members of the Polish-American Congress carry cards in 
front of the U. N. They stress an important point: The Red 
traitors at U. N. do not represent the Polish 
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5 United Press photos 
While the Church complains of increased pressure from 
the Red Dictator Tito, the U. S. is sending help to him 
in form of latest jets. Have we no concern for religion? 
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Fact and Comment 


AND IN PRINT 


URING Tito’s visit to Britain, you were probably think- 

ing the same thoughts as we. Thoughts like these: How 
wise was the Government in inviting him? The invitation 
wasn’t a precept of rigid diplo- 
matic etiquette, like the protocol 
for seating envoys at the Corona- 
tion in June. Omitting it would 
have implied no_ discourtesy. 
Many national leaders—respectable ones—have failed to 
make the invited-guest list at Buckingham Palace. And they 
don’t feel slighted. 

It wasn’t the kind of diplomatic gesture which the world 
expects. Consequently, its omission would not have been 
interpreted as a snub to the Yugoslav marshal and a cue 
for international snickering and rib-digging. 


The Importance 
of Being Tito 


In fact, the invitation was so far out of the common run 
of international cordiality that it rated as an act of special 
honor. It singled out Tito as a particularly deserving 
character. 

Whatever its logic may have been in bending over so 
far backward to please Tito, the British Government was 
bending over just as far backward to offend Englishmen. 
Not only Catholics, whose arch-enemy and persecutor was 
being feted as a man of distinction. But everybody who is 
interested in even common-denominator morality. 

Actually, Tito was indifferently welcomed by the British. 
He was applauded by some. 

Not having the 
outsider might be 
Government is on. Tito’s, who represents all that is worst 
in dictators. Or that of the British people who, we know, 
have democratic tastes. Judging from reported reactions in 
Britain, there is no doubt 
Government 


He was booed by some. 
feel of the British political pulse, an 
excused for wondering which side the 


whatever about which side the 
ready to offend. The question 
presented to the democratic mind is: how democratic can 
the Government be which deals so high-handedly with its 
own people and their opinion of international ethics? 
There is the young queen, too, to be considered. She 
has been rightly featured as all that is queenly, matronly, 


home-loving, utterly correct. 


Was most 


It seemed to us that the good, 
little lady acquired a publicity taint from the Tito episode. 
Her proximity as hostess to the monster from Belgrade made 
her seem somewhat sinister and conspiratorial. 

Diplomatic flutters like 
shocks which the Western. nations 
Why will a dozen non-Communist 


this the tactical 
the U.N. 
abstain from 
voting on what seems to us the unquestionable cause of 
offended innocence? Apparently they are reluctant to give 
us a bill of integrity, doubting that we rate it. They seem 
to spot the same lack of principle, the same basic amorality, 
in the West as they see in the Red East. 

This dubious flourish of national hospitality toward Tito 
must not be imputed to the people of Britain. It was a 
project of the present Government of Britain, a government 
which, in certain important instances, has disappointed 
many of the citizens who, with such high hopes, voted it 
into power. The British people deserve our sympathy. 
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Wide World 
In San Francisco, Catholic high school girls launched a 
campaign for modesty in dress. Above, the model new eve- 
ning gowns. It’s an idea worthy of nation-wide adoption. 





United Press 
What goes here? Korean children are sleeping on the 
turnstiles of a railroad station. These homeless children 
must beg for food. Let’s not forget these poor waifs. 





a 
Wide World 


One thousand Russian workers are busy completing the 
new U. S. embassy in Moscow. It looks as if we intend to 


Stay. 


We hope relations will improve in near future. 


Perhaps the simplest lesson we can learn from the Tito 
junket in Britain is to begin right now raising hob about 
any notion any of our folks may have of copying Britain’s 
role as host to the Yugoslav Premier. 

Like the British, Americans deserve better than that. 
We, however, may be able to do more about it than they. 





ECRETARY Benson’s call for government withdrawal 

from price supports was more explosive than the recent 
atomic demonstrations at Yucca Flats. Government aid to 
farmers has become one of the 
more revered traditions of 
American politics. Yet the 
whole issue is by no means 
simple. It is easy to dramatize 
the evils caused by our present price-support program. One 
can point to the millions of pounds of butier growing 
rancid in government storage. Then there was the great 
potato fiasco of a few years back. We have the spectacle 
of cotton pricing itself out of the market, while synthetics 
win the battle for consumer preference. All this seems to 
back up Benson’s plea for a return to the laws of supply 
and demand. 

But the average farmer is not so sure that this is the 
answer. By tradition he is averse to government controls, 
Yet he can also remember the last time he was left to sink 
or swim. The farm depression started in 1920, a full nine 
years before the general industrial depression. Farmers 
went bankrupt by the thousands adjusting after the first 
World War. Not many are anxious for a second round of 
this treatment. 

Farmers argue that wage-earning families are protected 
by government-fostered unionism. City workers have mini- 
mum-wage laws and other types of social legislation. 
Business men feel sure that government will not leave them 
to bear the brunt of another depression. What is more, 
the farmer feels that business is often able to take good care 
of itself. He notes that farm-equipment prices do not 
come plunging down at first sign of a declining market. 
The factories maintain prices and merely produce fewer 
machines. 

When the farmer seeks organization to plan production 
and stabilize income, he does not feel that he is asking 
special favors. He is seeking the same treatment accorded 
to other economic groups. To him a government production 
and marketing program differs little from a trade union's 
program of collective bargaining. Federal efforts to stabilize 
prices are about the same as industry’s program of holding 
prices in the face of declining markets. The only difference 
is that the government is the main organizing factor in 
farm programs. 

It might be better for farmers to organize themselves. 
But the practical difficulties of such an approach are 
enormous. Five million farmers producing on an individual 
basis are not easily organized. They cannot be compared 
with union members, who are grouped into large units by 
the very nature of industrial production. Co-operatives 
and farm organizations can help to a limited degree. But 
only the government can plan and enforce a program for a 
crop whose market is national or international. 

Thus stated, the farmers’ case appears reasonable. We 
would not want to plunge five million farm families into 
the uncertainty and destitution of the 1920’s. On the other 
hand, we do not wish to continue production of annual 
surpluses for the government to purchase and store. i 
there any way out of this dilemma? 

We think that there can be reasonable price support 
for farmers, provided the issue is taken out of politic 


A Sound Farm 
Program 
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So long as politicians promise the farmer even more than he 
wants, the consumer and the taxpayer will foot the bill. 
But price supports do not of necessity lead to annual 
surpluses. The evil is not price supports as such, but only 
inflexible supports. 

A flexible support program would call for decreased 
government aid in the face of surpluses. This would warn 
farmers to shift production into crops which are more in 
demand. At the same time, it would give them a cushion 
against drastic price declines, caused by shifts in supply or 
demand. 

This could be supplemented, for the individual farmer, 
by a good system of crop insurance. This would protect 
him against disaster on his particular farm, while price 
supports would bulwark a given crop throughout the 
nation. The combined programs would take away from 
farming the element of gambling, which is its greatest 
plague today. We would thus safeguard a basic economic 
resource. At the same time we would be supporting the 
farm family, which is considered a citadel of sound conserva- 
tism and of solid family life. 





N any battle, both sides understand the purpose of a smoke 

screen, It is used to hide the truth and to confuse the 
observer. As a result of what was easily the most porno- 
graphic trial in U.S. Judiciary 
history, another smoke screen, 
high and wide, is being raised 
under the pretext of the “free 
press.” A lawfully constituted 
representative of the people, Judge Francis Valente, cleared 
newspapermen from the court. The self-constituted repre- 
sentatives of the people rebelled. 

They resorted to intrigue, subterfuge, and intimidation to 
get sensational aspects of what was going on in the court- 
room. The facts have been proven according to law. The 
defendant has been punished according to law. Neither 
his fault, nor his trial, were kept a secret. But the just 
exclusion of scandalmongers according to the law is being 
protested. Let us look at the facts. Despite press exclusion 
every reader knows the nature and the excesses of the 
accused. The judge declared that the court was cleared, 
“in the interests of common decency and good _ public 
morals.” Later, “the protection of our young must transcend 
journalistic commercialism.” 

These are the facts. The first question is: What is 
freedom of the press? The second: Did Judge Valente 
act contrary to this fundamental U.S. principle? The third: 
What does the press really want? 

Regarding the first question: According to the learned 
journalist and lawyer, W. G. Hale, in his book, The Law 
of the Press, “The constitutional liberty of the press 
implies a right to publish whatever the citizen may please 
and to be immune from legal censure and punishment for 
the publication, so long as it is not harmful in its character 
when tested by such standards as may be afforded by the 
tules of common law when the constitutional guarantees 
were established.” Certainly if decent men and women of 
this age are opposed to such an exposé, what would the 
mind of the constitutional Fathers and those of their age be? 

Regarding the second question: Judge Valente declared, 
“Freedom of the press must be kept vigorous since it guards 
all other freedoms. But freedom of the press does not 
mean license to spread salaciousness. Somewhere the line 
must be drawn—and if our press is to remain independent 
this line ought to be drawn by the press itself in keeping 
with the highest principles and traditions of responsible 
journalism.” This is certainly not the remark of one 
tying to silence the press. It is rather an act in accordance 


Freedom is Liberty 
Not License 
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Pres. of CIO Maritime Union, Joseph Curran, urges House 
Labor Committee to legalize Union Hiring Hall. A good 
idea—it would eliminate the rackets caused by shape-up. 





A cheerful scene from South America. President Perez of 
Venezuela and President Arbelaez of Colombia meet at the 
border to pledge unified effort to combat Communism. 
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The map of the Soviet Empire at the death of Stalin. With 
the brutal Malenkov at the helm, will this Red plague 
spread across the world? It’s the big question of the day. 





with right reason calculated to restrain those unable to 
restrain themselves. : 

Regarding the third question: Not the press, but some 
members of the press, want a right for themselves that no 
man can have or give, since it is against the natural law 
set up by the Creator, of catering to the lower passions of 
men, the stimulation of which constitutes a free occasion of 
sin. 

Citizens therefore should not allow the smoke screen of 
outraged pressmen to hide the truth. The question is not 
at all what they pretend it is. Neither should we be 
confused by patriotic appeals to our emotions and thus open 
up similar appeals to our passions. The Pure Foods Act 
does not limit our freedom—rather it protects it. Honest 
judiciaries like Judge Valente do not withhold freedom, 
they elevate and succor it. The public and the press alike 
must learn, not every fact is news, and not all news is fit to 
print. 





Wide World 
At Church of Transfiguration in Chinatown, N. Y. little 


Chinese children pray for their brethren under Red dom- 
ination. The Chinese Missions badly need our prayers. 





HERE are some gift horses that need to be looked in 
the mouth more than just a little bit. The new peace 
offensive from Moscow is one such item. 

Malenkovy is supposed to have 
been the man_ behind the 
“peace” campaigns of the past 
five years. We recalled that 

fact last month and warned of 
a new and vaster propaganda effort to come, now that 
Malenkoy is in top control at the Kremlin. 

It wasn’t long in coming. The new dictator has dangled 
before us the bait of a Korean settlement, a German 
settlement, disarmament, and a little bit of just about every- 
thing the world has been yearning for since 1939. 

One must admit there has been a whole series of very 
enticing gestures from Moscow since Stalin’s death. Most 
important of them, of course, to the free nations was the 
offer of a Korean settlement. Every instinct of decency 
demands that all paths be tried to end that carnage. 
Malenkov’s approaches must be treated as genuine, unless 
proven otherwise. 

But that doesn’t mean America and the West must buy a 
“package deal.” It is not necessary for us to give Europe 
to the Reds to buy a Korea peace. We must not cut back 
on North Atlantic defense, while Soviet Russia looms over 


Malenkovw’s Box 
Of Bon-Bons 





Devotion in the Service. U. S. Seabees in the Philippines Western Europe with scores of divisions at war strength. 
built a chapel in honor of Saint Maria Goretti. One of And that is undoubtedly one thing the Kremlin hopes will 
the men painted the picture of the Saint above the altar. happen as a result of the “peace” moves. 


Note the time at which they come. The European Army 
treaty was signed last summer but still waits ratification by 
the six nations involved. U.S. diplomacy may be on the 
verge of success in overcoming the doubts of the French 
and some of the other obstacles that have kept the six- 
nation Army of Europe from becoming a reality. When 
that happens, it will among other things put German troops 
as well as German technical skill fully on the side of the 
North Atlantic defense set-up. There is perhaps nothing 
Moscow fears more. 

So Malenkov would like to encourage France’s instinctive 
fear of German strength. A little peace talk might not be 
enough. But a lot of it, coupled with some action, might 
turn the trick for the Communist world. 

Almost everyone in the West realizes that the North 
Atlantic alliance could never have grown so strong so 
soon, if it had not been for the Russian threat to Europe. 
Russia’s new boss seems to have learned that plain fact of 





Harris & Ewing 


The Peosckdent. Mr. BDelics. and Peensh Peemicr. Rene politics. And the meaning of the present peace campaign 
. s . ’ " : - . Se ae 
Mayer. We hope Mr. Baver’s visit brought about under- from Moscow is simply this: It is Russia’s best remaining 
standing on how to deal with Malenkov’s peace offers. chance to rule the world. 
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Your First Girl 





On all the days of all the years of all time, a 
man may love all the girls in his house. But 


Mom, well, Mom’s special 


by JIM BISHOP 


O me, there has always been some- 

thing shameful about Mother’s Day. 
Years ago, some man who sold flowers, 
or candy, or greeting cards, thought up 
the idea of a special day for her. And it 
worked. That’s what makes me feel 
ashamed. It worked. We are now priv- 
ileged to forget mother on 364 days of 
the year, provided that we remember 
her on this one day when the business- 
men can sell the flowers left over from 
Easter. 

And yet, who am I to complain about 
the commercialism of this one day in 
May? Do I phone her every day? No. 
Do I drop in to see her: once a week 
or more? No. Have I remembered to 
drop her a three-word note from some 
far-off place, saying merely: “I love 
you?” I have not. Then Mother’s Day 
is a good thing for men like me. It 
remembers for us. But this knowledge 
does not kill the shame. It will 
kill the shame. 

See the two pictures on this page? 
She’s my first girl; my best girl. There 
she is then—and now. Wasn’t she a 
pretty one, though? I mean, honestly 
now. The round soft face of her; the 


never 
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blue eyes that seldom smiled; the dark 
red hair that gleamed like shiny copper 
when the sun hit it. Dad was no fool. 
He had a good eye. Still, he broke no 
records. It took him six years of court- 
ship to win her, and the night she per- 
mitted him to kiss her his ardor was so 
great that her back touched the vesti- 
bule bell and Grandma pressed the 
buzzer viciously and yelled: “Jennie, 
you come right upstairs!” And Mom 
did. Of course she did. 

That’s how she looked in those days 
and the thought occurred to me that 
maybe these words—and the pictures— 
would help to bring memories back to 
you of your own first girl. These words 
may not appeal to the women, because 
women feel differently about their 
mothers. It is a relationship that I do 
not understand. It is a closeness, a kin- 
ship, a woman-to-woman feeling that 
no man will ever understand. Maybe 
that’s the way it is supposed to be. But 
the guys—well, I’m in their corner. I 
understand the dead, dumb feeling of 
loving her and not being able to say it 
right. The feeling is always there, and, 
the more the clock ticks, the deeper 
the feeling gets and sometimes, when 
you sce her—especially if you haven’t 
seen her in a spell, or if she’s been sick 
and you’ve been scared—the feeling can 
choke in your throat. And _ still the 
words won’t come. Maybe it’s beyond 
words. 

That other picture is now. She'll be 
sixty-nine next month. Mom _ has 
learned to smile. Oh, you noticed? The 
photographer warned her that, if she 
didn’t smile, he wouldn’t shoot the pic- 
ture. At that it isn’t easy to smile when 
you have diabetes, and hardening of the 
arteries, and heart disease. No, the 
smiles are a little more expensive now. 
She won’t accept pity. Nor assistance. 


Mom now. (Above) Mom then. Wasn’t 





She hobbles around with a cane, and she 
washes windows and dishes, and sits at 
night watching the wrestling on televi- 
sion, and muttering to my father: “Did 
you see what that big lummox just did? 
I hope the little fellow kills him.” 
Bloodthirsty, isn’t she? That’s her sun- 


set pleasure. Wrestling. She knows 
every Polish, Italian, and Greek name 
among the stars, but when she speaks to 
me, she calls me Johnny or Adele (the 
ether two children) and she calls them 
Jimmy. Her only other interest in life 
is that, this year, will 
become a great-grandmother. the 
first time. 

Other than that, she goes to Mass and 
Holy Communion. Although we are sure 
that an almost perpetual 
state of grace, she insists on going to 
confession regularly. When she’s alone, 
and Dad is out working, she will clean 
the apartment or sit and say 
rosary. That’s her life these days. 


sometime she 


For 


she is in 


her 


T’s a long, long way back to 1907, 

when pretty Jennie Tier drove up to 
St. Paul’s Church in Jersey City, on a 
gray Winter day, in a funeral coach 
with a horse, and a driver in a plug 
hat, to marry John Bishop, the young 
second-generation Irishman who was 
soon to be a cop, then a sergeant, then 
a lieutenant. 

Jenny Tier was frightened. From the 
age of six onward, her mother had pre- 
pared her for this day by teaching her 
to sew, to make knit, to 
crochet, to cook, to dust, to be obedient, 
to acknowledge the superiority of the 
man of the house, to be modest, to be 
pure, to place all of her faith, reserving 
none, in the Church. Beyond grade 
school, there was no formal education 
because her mother didn’t believe in 
it for girls. And beyond the precise 


dresses, to 


she pretty? 








information that there were such 
things as babies, her mother told her 
nothing. Jenny was 23. 

There was no honeymoon. She went 
housekeeping at once, a thing she knew 
a lot about, directly across the street 
from her mother. And her mother 
taught her thrift, extreme thrift, because 
the old lady had brought up a family 
on one hundred dollars a month, was 
not too proud to take in the neighbor's 
washing, and eventually owned her own 
house on it. And, when Momma 
single, and she worked hard in the wire 
works in Bayonne, or in the cotton mill 
where she first met father, it never 
came up for discussion about her bring- 
ing home every penny in the sealed en- 
velope, and handing it directly 
to her mother without expect- 
ing anything back. 


was 


my 


T wasn’t much of an educa- 


tion, was it? Your mother 
too? I thought so. That’s the 
way they brought them up, 
whether they were born here 
or born overseas, and they 
brought up_ good. girls. 


Grandma never had to shed a 
tear because of her girls. Maybe 
the system was all wrong. But 
if that system could produce a 
flawless like Mom, 
there have been some- 
thing very right about it. 
Then along—me 
first, then Johnno, then Adele. 
She carved characters 
neatly as a whittler makes a 
cross. And we quickly under- 
stood these roles. 


diamond 
must 
we came 


our as 


I was to be 


responsible for the younger 
two. Never mind what they 
did, or why they wouldn’t 
mind — I was responsible. 
Johnno was her puddinhead, a 
lovable blond kid with big 
blue innocent eyes whose errors made 
her laugh and whom she forgave 
every day in the week. Adele was 


sheltered, lectured, warned, spanked, 
kept in, and cried. She was Momma's 


special province, and I'll bet that many 


times she wished that she wasn’t. She 
was also somewhat of a squealer. A sort 
of stool pigeon for the Sisters of 


Charity at St. Patrick’s School. That kid 
could remember more outrageous libels, 
perpetrated the good Sisters, 
Johnno and on me, and, by the time 
she got home, they had been embel- 


by on 


lished into Wagnerian operas and 
Momma would listen and then she 
would grab a broom and chase us 
through the rooms. After awhile, we 
learned how to deal with Adele. We 


bribed her with a promise of a nickel 
not to tell. She accepted and we, to 
keep her honest, never paid her. 


8 


ie 


Pa 


a good eye. 


Mother didn’t make namby-pambies 
of us. If a kid down the block gave you 
a bloody nose, it was smart not to say 
anything to her, no matter how big 
the kid was, because, after you finished 
telling the story, she’d give you another 
one. A kid in my class, Donald Gildea, 
beat me up every afternoon for practice 
but I quickly learned that, by not 
saying a word at home about it, the 
beating was confined to one a day. 

From kindergarten age onward, we 
had assigned duties. Not just running 
to the stores. That was taken for 
granted. Momma _ had—and has—a 
mania for cleanliness. One washed the 
dishes; one dried. One polished the 
faucets; one dusted the parlor furniture. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bishop, Dad and Mom. Dad had 


Johnno and I complained that the work 
was meant for girls, but it did us no 
eood. Momma had a will of iron, and 
when she told you to do something, you 
at once, and you did it very 
thoroughly. The you did it 
thoroughly was a system of inspection 


did it 
reason 


that occurred immediately after the 
job was finished. Take dusting, for 


instance. The inspection consisted of 
these “You finished already? 
You couldn’t have done much dusting” 
and, with that, she would flick a finger 
under a table and look at it. Whether 
you got out to play that day or not 
depended upon how clean that finger 
came out. 


words: 





JIM BISHOP, author of “The Mark Hellinger 
Story’ and other biographies, was formerly 
Executive Editor of Liberty Magazine. 





But it took him six years of courting 


Looking back, I can see that Mom ' 


did not have an easy life. It was a 
hard life, a working life, from the 
time she attained consciousness. How 


she found time to be pretty, I do not 
know. But I know that, in the old 
days, my father was very jealous. Once, 
when he took her out to dinner, he 
got half way through the entree when 
he put down his knife and fork, walked 
over to another table, grabbed a man 
by the lapel, and told him that if he 
was caught even looking in my mother’s 
direction once more, Dad would punch 
his face in. There was no more looking, 

Now, all that is gone. All the tears in 
the world, all the pleas on bended 
knees, cannot bring it back for a mo. 


ment. It is all neatly filed 
away in the minds of Johnno, 
\dele, and in mine. Puddin- 


head is 43 and will soon be a 
grandpa. Adele 
widow for many years, 


been a 
and has 
brought up two fine girls by 
the very thing that made her 
mother great — plain, hard 
work. I have two girls, 15 and 
9, and they are better daugh- 
ters than I was a son. 


has 


Why don’t we go to see them 
more often? I don’t know. By 
the time I get my gang dressed, 
and Johnno gets his bunch 
ready, and Adele and her girls 
primp, all of us feel old and 
tired and we sit with Mom 
and Dad and we talk about 
matters, and we feel nostalgic 
and sad, and the younger gen- 
eration goes off by itself to talk 
about how old-fashioned and 
impossible we are, and Mom 
sits there—always with an eye 
for little children—and they be- 
come her special pets and she 
loves them to death, and then, 
before you know it, it’s eleven 
o'clock there 
and everybody kisses them good night 


and is school tomorrow 
and promises to come soon again. At 
11:10 p.m., Mom and Dad alone 


again. 


are 


LONG, long time ago, Edith Nesbit 

saw a painting of Our Lady by 
Bellini, and she wrote this little thing 
which expresses all that I ever felt about 
My First Girl: 

“Dear Mother, in eyes I see 

\ll that I would and cannot be, 

Let thy pure light forever shine, 

Though dimly, through this life of 

mine.” 

That’s what I meant to say, Mom. 
All along. And not on one day of the 
year. But on all the days of all the 
years of all time. T love all the girl 
in my house—but you, you're special 


whose 


Forever. 
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T'V’s Temperamental 


Character 


N another day, another era, every- 
body talked about the old “Model 
T” Ford, about how sensitive it 
how nearly human it was, 
physics and witchcraft 
bine under its fluttery 
Now, many of these 
well as a great many 


was, 
meta- 
seemed to com- 
hood. 
same people, as 
others, are talk- 
ing about the new popular phenomenon, 
which is more testy and crotchety and 
persnickety than the old “T” 
I refer, of course, to the 
receiver. 


how 


ever was. 
television 


Practically everything, or so it seems, 
affects television, causing horizontal and 
vertical bars, herring-bone 
blurs, “snow,” flickers, blackouts, and 
assorted annoying designs to appear 
where a perfect picture should be. 

Even the leaves of trees affect it, 
believe it or not, because of the signal 
strength they absorb! 

So, if you live in or near an apple 
orchard or some such and have been 
getting a weak, washed-out picture, you 
now know the reason. 

If you live in a large city, on the other 
hand, and get wavy lines on your re- 
ceiver screen near the end of the week, 
it will mean generator speed is being 
changed at the local power plant. 

This speed change, I’m told, is a 
weekly practice in most communities to 
pinpoint the accuracy of electric clocks, 
which gain a fraction of a second every 
few days unless generator speeds are 
checked periodically. 

Interesting? 

I think so. 


patterns, 
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Radar is another and much more an- 
noying hazard to good TV and must be 
dealt with continually. 

Since it might be operating in your 
neighborhood without your knowledge, 
it can give that set of yours fits and 
starts apparently for no reason at all, 
causing the picture to bounce and often 
carry a “ghost” or second image. 

If this radar is located on a plane, 
by the by, the exact speed and direction 
of the craft can be determined by com- 
puting this bounce on the screen of 
your set, but don’t ask me how. 

Tall buildings are among the com- 
monest causes of “ghost’’ images and 
assorted disturbances in big cities, as 
are large deposits of minerals under- 
neath or near your home. 

In this category also go heavy con- 
centrations of metal as in steel mills or 
railroad stations and yards. 

Any or all can prod that television 
set of yours—as high-strung as a race 
horse, as temperamental as a_ prima 
donna—into tossing a tantrum. 

Even a pigeon, innocently coming 
to rest on a handy antenna while en 
route from somewhere to Terre Haute, 
will frequently play unholy 
tion with reception. 

Excessive dryness of the land, sum- 
mer heat, thunderstorms, changing 
weather conditions, mountains, valleys, 
and large bodies of water—the latter 
sometimes act to greatly aid reception, 
too—are further reception hazards that 
might cause anything from a_ fading 
picture to a blackout on your screen. 


commo- 


“Ham” radio and TV _ operators—a 
boon to science and the community 
otherwise—often give trouble to the 
ordinary viewer by causing herring-bone 
patterns on the screen. 

Electric shavers, vacuum cleaners, and 
refrigerators, alone of almost all house- 
hold appliances, occasionally bother 
both picture and sound and an over- 
loaded electric circuit—you know, too 
many three-way sockets—can cause a 
veritable bedlam on the screen, a real 
Fourth of July-type picture, full of wavy 
lines, vertical and/or horizontal bars, 
flashes, jumpy pictures, or a prolonged 
blackout! 

In short, 

Television 


the works. 
sets have to breathe 
and if placed too close to walls or cur- 


tains—at least two inches away is a safe 


also 


distance—they can’t and all sorts of 
things might happen because of the 
captive heat generated by the tubes 


on the inside. 

Needless to remind, picture tubes are 
highly delicate instruments, cost a lot 
of money, and should be handled with 
care, if at all and should NEVER face 
the direct rays of the sun. 

This can and usually will damage the 
fluorescent the inside fac- 
ing of the tube (screen) and give the 
picture a yellowish cast. 


material on 


In case you're reading this to learn 
the cause or causes of your own past 
and present you might 
check a nearby hospital if all else has 
failed to shed any light on the problem. 

he hospital might 


annoyances, 


be working its 
X-Ray machine overtime or some doctor 
might be giving diathermy treatments 
—and you're trying your best to watch 
Arthur Godfrey! 

Then, again, some neighbor, with a 
beat-up, prewar set, badly in need of re- 
pair and adjustment, might be receiving 
in such a way as to interfere with your 
shiny, new, high-priced, 
model. 


blonde-wood 


HE viewer won’t be forever at the 

mercy of each whim and fancy of 
his television set, of course, and the 
receivers of the future will not only be 
foolproof against interference but will 
pull a picture halfway around the world 
in the bargain. 

Some hint of the hardiness possible 
to TV, which a bit more experimenta- 
tion and development will make uni- 
versal, came to my attention recently. 

It seems a man in Massachusetts got 
so disgusted with the picture quality 
of his TV receiver he the 
tenna in the backyard. 

He’s been getting excellent reception 
ever since! 


buried an- 


by JONN LESTER 
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Some say that Mike would have made a good Jesuit; 


others accuse him of using the language of miners and 


lumberjacks in high places. To most, he is a real 


Joe who understands the score 

































































A friendly wave from 
Mike as he ascends 
the stairs to the 
Capitol building 






BOUT a year ago, the citizens of 
Butte, Montana’s copper mining 
center, were startled to discover that a 
slur had been cast on their favorite son’s 
choice of words. 

Given wide play on their front pages 
one morning was a story that the Soviet 
representative to the UN’s Sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in Paris had ac- 
cused the U.S. delegate of “using the 
undiplomatic language of miners and 
lumberjacks in high places.” 

The target for this charge was Mon- 
tana’s own Democratic representative, 
“Mike” Mansfield. His constituents were 
soon gratified to learn, however, that 
Mansfield not only owned up to a vio- 
lation of protocol, he also pleaded guilty 
to the charge of being a miner and a 
lumberjack. Having been employed in 
both proletarian occupations for a good 
part of his crowded career, Mansfield 
saw no point in concealing the fact. 

Last November, when Montana voters 
went to the polls and promoted Mans- 
field to the senior chamber of Congress 
despite an overwhelming statewide Re- 
publican trend, they were merely add- 
ing another distinction to the unique 
career of the freshman lawmaker. 

For a man who can recall the day 
when he worked for a mucker’s wages 
in the mines and couldn’t point to a 
grammar school diploma, Mike Mans- 
field has come a long way. 

Before the lean, blue-eyed Irishman 
first ran for the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1942, the name Mansfield 
was hardly known outside Montana’s 
first congressional district. Today, after 
serving five consecutive terms in the 
House, he has been given a good part 


Montana’s 
Senator Mike 


by WILLIAM M. HEALY 


of the credit for ridding Montana of its 
reputation as an isolationist state with 
a penchant for sending maverick con- 
gressmen to Washington. 

Few Far Western congressmen have 
distinguished themselves so ambidex- 
trously. For Mansfield, while pushing 
our internationalist foreign policy with 
one hand, has kept the other on the 
pulse of the peculiarly provincial needs 
of Western Montana. Actually, both 
concerns come back to the same purpose, 
which is to help the “ordinary guy,” 
whether he is a Montanan or a Korean. 
Having been a dirty collared working 
stiff and an enlisted man—in all three 
services!—himself, Mansfield is uniquely 
qualified to take their part. 

Accomplishing this in his calm, quiet, 
pipe-smoking manner, Mansfield has not 
caught many sensational headlines. But 
his qualifications are well known and 
well respected in Washington: President 
Truman at different times offered him 
the important posts of Under Secretary 
of the Interior and Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. He turned 
down both offers because they would al- 
most certainly have interfered with what 
he regards as his mission to solve Mon- 
tana’s problems. 

In his chosen fields, it would be dan- 
gerous ever to say Mansfield is talking 
through his hat. His career has taken 
in a great many viewpoints. Besides be- 
ing the only member of Congress to 
have served in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, he earned a Master of 
Arts degree in history without benefit 
of a grammar school diploma, and he is 
probably the only legislator to have had 
five private audiences with Pope Pius 
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XII on his five congressional investiga- 
tion trips to Europe. As a devout Cath- 
olic he was missing no opportunities to 
obtain His Holiness’ views. 

His service in China and the Philip- 
pines as a leatherneck in the early twen- 
ties ignited in him a fascination for the 
Far East. Later, he taught Far Eastern 
and Latin American history at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. As a member of 
Congress, Mansfield’s knowledge of 
these areas led to his appointment to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, where 
he eventually wound up as second-rank- 
ing member. Shortly after the Eighty- 
Third Congress convened, Mike was ap- 
pointed to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, an unheard of occur- 
rence in that seniority-conscious body, 


ANSFIELD answers to “Mike” from 

voters as well as his colleagues on 
the Hill, and even extends the nick- 
name to his official signature and for 
postal franking privileges. Yet in no 
sense is he the “hail-fellow-well-met”’ 
brand of personality generally associated 
with the successful politician. Spare 
and slow spoken like many Westerners, 
he prefers logic to the emotional 
harangue of many of his calling. It was 
this trademark which prompted a friend 
to say that “Mike would have made a 
good Jesuit.” 

The election campaign last Novem- 
ber took him 40,000 miles—more than 
either Eisenhower or Stevenson covered 
in their nation-wide race—and into some 
counties where “there were more jack- 
rabbits than people.” The outcome 
was a sound beating for the incumbent, 
Senator Zales Ecton. 

Despite the Montana senator’s usual 
stoicism in the midst of sound and fury, 
there have been notable exceptions, 
when his ancestral temper got the up- 
per hand momentarily. The Congres- 
sional Record contains only one real 
tirade delivered by Mike in his ten 
years on the Hill. 

It was delivered in the direction of 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, a Republi- 
can whose abilities Mansfield generally 
respects. Members of the Eightieth Con- 
gress were aghast one day in 1947 when 
the usually mild-mannered “gentleman 
from Montana” rose and began: 

“According to this morning’s press, 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, ‘Silent 
Tom,’ offered to give Montana 50,000 
Communists to add to its population, 
which has recently been 
Then he went fishing. 

“It seems to be the habit of the Re- 


publican leaders to go fishing,” Mans- 


decreasing. 


Mike has the distinction of 
being the first U. N. delegate 
from the Pacific Northwest 
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field added with heavy sarcasm, “when- 
ever they are asked to help Montana. 
Governor Dewey’s suggestion is typical 
of the attitude of the absentee landlords 
of the East whenever they think of Mon- 
tana, or for that matter any part of the 
West. Montana is not a_ second-class 
state and does not want any part of 
Governor Dewey’s Communists. Gov- 
ernor Dewey, keep your 50,000 Reds.” 
Mansfield was born in New York City, 
the day before St. Patrick’s Day, March 
16, 1903. His parents were Josephine 
(O’Brien) Mansfield and Patrick Mans- 
field. The family moved to Great Falls, 
Montana, in 1908. When young Mike 
entered his teens he left home to work 
in the Pacific Northwest’s lumber camps. 
At the unripe age of fourteen he stuck 
his tongue in his cheek and walked into 
the nearest Navy recruiting station. To 
his surprise, he was accepted. For a year 
he was a aboard the cruiser 
“Minneapolis,” shepherding troop ships 
to and from France. 
He returned to 


seaman 


Montana with an 
honorable discharge but a few months 
later enlisted in the army and was sent 
to California, where he was stationed a 
year with the medical corps. That left 
only the Marine Corps, which Mike 
signed up with after leaving the army. 

From 1922 until 1930 Mansfield toiled 
in the Montana copper mines. Starting 
as a mucker with a shovel and a pair of 
hip boots, he worked his way up to the 
unofficial title of “mining 
Meanwhile, Mansfield began catching 
up on his education in earnest. He went 
to high school and college simultan- 


engineer.” 


eously by taking exams from the teach- 
ers at Missoula County High School and 
correspondence courses from Montana 
University. 

By 1933, Mansfield got a 
from his labors in the form of a Bache- 
lor of At that point, he 
quit the mines and devoted full time to 
the pursuit of learning. He got a job 
as an assistant in the political science 
department at Montana University at 
twenty-five dollars a month. Within a 
year he had his M.A. in the same sub- 
ject. Within two 
teaching as an 


dividend 


Arts degree. 


more years he was 


assistant professor of 
history and political science, having in 
the meantime put in four quarters on 
his doctor of philosophy degree at the 
University of California. 

HERE are those who maintain Mans- 

field’s decision to enter the politi- 
cal arena was prompted by a desire to 
put to death his state’s isolationist label. 
When Mansfield decided to 
run for office in 1942, one of Montana’s 
senators was Burton Kk. Wheeler, once a 
prime mover in the America First Move- 
ment. His own district’s representative 
in Washington was Jeannette Rankin, 
now remembered by Montanans chiefly 
for having cast the only vote in Congress 
against declaring war on Japan. 

Mansfield himself is inclined to 
ascribe his entry into politics to noth- 
ing more than an undiluted Irish back- 
ground. He beat his opponent handily 
in 1942, polling more than 42,000 of 
his district’s votes. He has won by a 
safe margin ever since. 


Professor 
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Political analysts have never needed a 
crystal ball to fathom Mansfield’s popu- 
larity in Congress. Montana’s first dis- 
trict, which Mike represented for ten 
years, the half of the 
state. It has a population of around 
250,000, roughly one-third of them 
voters. The chief reason these residents 
have made a habit of sending Mike 
back East to speak for them every two 
years is their conviction that he will de- 
fend their every 

Western Montana’s economy is based 
principally on minerals. The Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, situated in 
Butte, is regarded as the world’s number 
one producer of non-ferrous metal. It 
annually mines than 1 billion 
pounds of copper, 150 million pounds 
of lead, and 5 per cent of the world’s 
silver. Its twin in controlling the in- 
dustrial destiny of the state is the Mon- 
tana Power Company. 


covers western 


interests on occasion. 


more 


Mansfield has waged a running battle 
for cheap power and electrification for 
his constituents. The about 
one-tenth the potential hydro-electric 
power in the nation and Mansfield has 
consistently advocated measures on the 
Hill which will increase funds for rural 
electrification. It is his dream that Mon- 
tana will someday be completely electri- 
fied, cheaply and satisfactorily. 

A big step in the direction of Mans- 
field’s goal was reached with the con- 
struction of Hungry Horse Dam _ in 
northwestern Montana. It his bill 
which authorized the project. The dam, 
Mike defends 
yearly, is considered by most residents 
of the state Mansfield’s great contribu- 
tion to Montana. The only reclamation 
project authorized since 1939, it is, in 
the opinion of natives, the first essential 
milestone in the development of Mon- 
tana for Montanans. 

As a Montana representative, Mans- 
field’s problems ranged from civil rights 
for Indians to the care and feeding of 
the State’s large elk population. When it 
came to rights, 
Mike did not confine his 
Montana. 


state has 


was 


whose appropriations 


servicemen’s though, 


activities to 


N 1946, for instance, he helped spark 

the clean-up of the whole U.S. Army 
court-martial system by introducing a 
bill authorizing a Congressional com- 
mittee to investigate brutality to en- 
listed men at the Litchfield (England) 
Army depot. As a result, Congress passed 
a bill which now permits enlisted men 
to sit in on courts martial with their 
superior officers. The case was consid- 
ered by many to have had as much effect 
on the ineficient army 
court-martial system as the Dreyfus epi- 
sode had on French justice. 

As the second ranking member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Con- 


heartless and 
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gressman Mansfield’s official duties often 
took him far afield of Montana. In 1951 
he became the Pacific Northwest’s first 
delegate to the United Nation’s Gen- 
eral Assembly. The international tri- 
bunal met in Paris that year and Mans- 
field attended, occupying the chair next 
to British delegate Selwyn Lloyd. 

Late in December the Economic Com- 
mittee met to debate proposals on the 
question of reclaiming some of the 
world’s underdeveloped areas. As an ex- 
miner, Mansfield felt that he knew a 
thing or two about economic develop- 
ment. It was during this debate that 
the Congressman’s direct language was 
criticized, somewhat inconsistently with 
Marxian orthodoxy, by Russian delegate 





The Morning After 





> “Thank God!” sighed an old 
woman, as she finally managed 
to get a seat on the Moscow 
subway. 
Overhearing, a Red 
soldier rebuked her. 
“You should not say that. You 


should say, “Thanks to Stalin for 


” 


Army 


the Moscow subway.’ 
“But Stalin is dead,” the 

woman replied. 
“Then,” whispered the soldier, 
“we can both say, “Thank God.’ ” 
—Edward T. Murphy 











\.A.Arutyuyun as being in the coarse 
vocabularly of the working man. 

Later, while the Reds were trying to 
push through a resolution condemning 
the Mutual Security Act, the U.S. was 
charged with committing “an aggressive 
act” by authorizing 100 million dollars 
for MSA to help anti-Communists inside 
and outside Russia. 

Mansfield denied the fund was meant 
to subsidize fifth columns inside Russia 
or its satellites and rejected Vishinsky’s 
description of refugees from Eastern 
Europe as “turncoats and dregs of 
humanity.” Turning to Vishinsky, he 
asked rhetorically, “Would it be more 
accurate, I°wonder, to say Mr. Vishinsky 
looks upon them as escaped convicts.”? 
When the Kremlin’s mouthpiece rose 
apoplectically to answer his capitalistic 
opponent, the British delegate Selwyn 
Lloyd had to duck to avoid Vishinsky 


as he pointed a shaking arm at Mans. 
field. An alert cameraman caught the 
scene in his lens. It became one of the 
widely circulated news pictures of 1951, 
In it, Mansfield appeared his usual 
unruffled self, while Vishinsky’s choler 
spoke volumes. 

Mansfield voted for Administration 
policies close to 80 per cent of the time, 
but seldom for purely political reasons, 
For example, although he has voted for 
Senator McCarran’s Subversive Activities 
Control Bill and is on record as favor- 
ing the outlawing of the Communist 
party in the United States, he refused to 
for the bill which made the Un. 
\merican Activities Committee a_per- 
manent group. 

\t the time the bill came up, Mans 
field considered the Committee little 
more than a_ three-ring circus under 
klieg lights. It had not introduced up to 
that time, he said, a single piece of legis- 
lation to curb Communism.  Further- 
more—and this was Senator 
Nixon began to put teeth into the Com- 
mittee— ranking member John Rankin 
ignored Mansfield’s request that the 
Committee make a thorough investiga- 
tion of Ku Klux Klan activities. Chair- 
man of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee at the time was Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas, who later served a jail sen- 
tence for padding his office payroll. 

Mansfield introduced an amendment 
to the Yugoslavian Aid bill requiring 
the State Department to report every 
three months on the degree of Yugo- 
slavia’s compliance with the terms, in- 
cluding the right of the United States 
to supervise food distribution. 


vote 


before 


T’S a safle bet that Mansfield’s move 

to the senior chamber will have little 
effect on his working or playing habits. 
He has only one hobby—work. If he 
doesn’t finish it on Capitol Hill, it is 
not unusual for him to stuff it in a 
briefcase and bring it home to his mod- 
est, semidetached, rented house in Wash- 
ington’s southeast area—“‘the other side 
o! the tracks” for congressmen. 

The Mansfields have one child, daugh- 
ter Anne, strong resem- 
blance to her mother Maureen, an Irish 
colleen swept off her feet by Mansfield 
in Butte twenty years ago. 

As a member of the “loyal opposi- 
tion,” Mansfield’s role in the Eighty- 
Third Congress is likely to be an active 
one. Meanwhile, to a lot of Montanans, 
he will continue to be the same person 
an army private once described in a 
letter home after meeting him in Wash- 
ington during the war: “A real Joe who 
understands the score.” 


who bears a 


WILLIAM M. HEALY is a writer for a govern- 
ment public relations bureau. He has written 
several articles on Catholic public figures for 
The Sign and other publications. 
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Picturesque balconies, pralines, mad dentists’ 


ghosts, and chickens named after saints 


A LOOK AT THE WORLD... 


- BY ANITA COLBY 





ew Orleans Junket 


RAVEL, as the saying goes, is 
broadening. 
It’s also frightfully expensive but, 


most of all, it’s wonderful fun. 

It’s so frustrating, though, to realize 
that the real heart and soul of a place, 
whether it be Paris or Des Moines, Iowa, 
can never be satisfactorily seen and 
appreciated on the quick trips most of 
us must take out of necessity. 

This first occurred to me some years 
ago in New Orleans when I heard of 
an old French lady down there who 
named all of her chickens after saints! 

How fascinating, I thought! 

Now, many years and many junkets to 
New Orleans since that rather remark- 
able discovery, I finally have some un- 
derstanding of that truly fabulous city, 
the real city, the city underneath, the 
city known only to those who know it 
best—as partly represented by the old 
lady and her chickens. 

It has cost much time and money— 
my own and that of others, too—but it 
has been worth it, and it has made me 
realize. by comparison, how little I 
knew after my first trip. 

Luckily, I was aided in my search for 
the real New Orleans by THE SiGNn’s 
John Lester, my very good friend, 
among other Orleanians to whom I am 
also most grateful, who first acquainted 


me with all the usual things, the 
“oysters Rockefeller,” the “shrimp 
Remoulade,” the crepe suzettes, the 


pralines, the unique French Quarter, 
the huge “poor boy” sandwiches stuffed 
with meat, lettuce, cheese, tomatoes, 
pickles, and dripping with mustard and 
catsup, and who then opened my eyes 
to the wondrous city of which all this 
is only a part: the city of legends like 
that of the mad dentist who is said to 
haunt St. Peter Street, the city of saints 
and sinners, of high and low, good and 
bad, the city of colorful personalities. 
New Orleans has no lack of the latter, 
so many that one hardly knows where 
to start in enumerating them, and these 
furnish an important key to the city’s 
inner character and charm. 
Among them is Mother Frances 
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Xavier Cabrini, whom New Orleans 
claims for her long years of work there, 
and who is the first American ever to 
be canonized a saint. 


There’s also “The Little Mother Of 


The Desert,” the French Quarter 
orphanage nun who salvaged many, 
many little lives that might otherwise 
have been broken or worse, and the 
eccentric who specializes in making 


shoes for one-legged men (he’s made a 
fortune at it) and keeps his automobile 
in his living room. 

People and things of that kind give 
the old city a real meaning for me be- 
cause they humanize and personalize it, 
although items of a more institutional 


nature also contribute to the city’s 
charm and interest. 

Everybody, for instance, is now 
familiar with a New Orleans street 


named “Desire” because of the publicity 
given a play using that name, but New 
Orleans has many other 
street names. 


fascinating 


One subdivision owner contributed to 
this specific fascination by naming all 
of his streets after different makes of 





Typical New Orleans architecture 





automobiles, except his own which he 
continually reviled because it wouldn’t 
run. 

The owner of another subdivision ran 
out of names when he came to his last 
street, so he solved the situation simply 
by calling the street “Amen.” 

America’s first “skyscraper,” sa 
whopping four-story affair, was built in 
New Orleans almost 150 years ago and 
it’s still standing! 

America’s first apartment buildings, 
The Pontalbas, are also still standing 
and are being lived in today by some of 
New Orleans’ families. Beautiful, 
stately, ornate buildings, they face each 
other across Jackson Square and stand 
at right angles to New Orleans’ fine 
old St. Louis Cathedral, as though in 
respectful deference. 


best 


UGAR, I learned on my fifth or sixth 

trip, was grown on a site now oc 
cupied by another famous old church 
there, the Jesuit Church. 

The term by which our 
southland is affectionately known, 
originated in New Orleans, and the 
South’s anthem, of the same name, was 
first introduced and published there. 

Readers of THE SiGN may be especially 
interested to know that New Orleans 
is the only American city that allows 
nuns to ride on any and all public 
vehicles free of charge, and it’s also the 
only city with a “Thursday Night Club” 
that meets on Tuesdays. 

Please don’t think, however, that with 
this show of information, I set myself 
up as an authority on the great city. 

Far from it. 

I have merely learned what I could, 
the better to make each succeeding trip 
more exciting and adventuresome than 
the last, and I’d like to pass what little 
I have learned on to you in the hope 
that it might somehow enhance your 
next trip or, if you have never been 
there, that it might help sustain you 
until you get down to “The City That 
Care Forgot,” which Orleanians prefer 
to call “America’s Most 
City.” 


“Dixie,’ 


Interesting 
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The Reds see 


A Sign Picture Article that 


reveals the healthy economic condition 


a good thing of Finland and also the threat 


that hangs over the head of one 


in Finland of our most loyal allies 
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A market in Helsinki. Shops and carts are burgeoning with food, and people show a radiant health which is 
rare on the Continent. With the exception of Switzerland, Finland enjoys the best economy in Europe today. 








Few want to do housework with better jobs available. Children enjoy a swim in the pool. In the background 
Here, a banker takes time off to learn how to cook. is Finland’s most modern grammar school in Helsinki. 
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@ Finland is the one European country that enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having paid off its World War I debt completely. 
It is one of the reasons why Finland’s credit is good in the 
United States. The Soviet Union has watched this with 
some concern, and is making its influence felt within the 
Finnish borders. 

Finland is 
close to Russia to be on such good terms with the arch- 
capitalist state of the world. On the other hand, the fact 
that Finland can pay its debts and enjoy a very healthy 


For one thing, the Communists feel that too 


 sscsecnivoonccseiies 





Unlike Russia, this young man was free to leave the 


farm and to become an apprentice mechanic in City. 


economy makes it an especially tempting dish to the land- 
hungry Russian bear. 

Industrially, agriculturally, and from a viewpoint of morale, 
Finland is a good catch today, particularly if she can be 
absorbed into the giant without much 
protest from the West. Russia would like to seal off this one 
remaining northern exit to the west and thus contain her 
autocratic power intact from the Ukraine to the Baltic. 

Finland is not a tiny country as 
It appears dwarfed because of the 


Russian maw too 


many seem to believe. 


(continued on next page) 





Bus travel is cheap and available to all. Across bor- 
der in Russia, a visa is needed for a local trip. 





Boys in native costumes take the girls for a boat 
ride. Rowing boats is very popular with the Finns. 
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The Heikura sisters, famous amateur violinists, play 
Finnish folk songs, while their many admirers listen. 
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The Reds See a Good Thing ... A Sign Picture Article 





great behemoth, the Soviet empire, across its borders, Actu- 
ally it embraces over one hundred and forty-nine thousand 
miles. Thirty-five per cent of the territory is forest land of 


the finest variety. The Russians would find this wood supply 


a great asset in their building plans. The country also 
abounds in unexplored ore regions, some of them very rich 
in nickel deposits. 

Most important of all, the acquisition of Finland would 


nti 
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The City Passage, a combination railroad station and 
business center, has many attractions for shoppers. 





The people of Finland enjoy a wide variety of un- 


censored publications, including foreign magazines. 
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give Russia another “window to the West.” In the Finnig 
ports she could continue the secret build-up of her navy, 

would place many and strategic harbors at the disposal of th 
great Soviet submarine fleet and raise havoc with shippim 
in the North Atlantic. The “Window to the West’ is th 


kind of ventilation that Russia has always cried for an 


now feels strong enough to grab—Finns notwithstanding. N, 
wonder Finland looks eood to the Reds. 


This well-filled 
thing of the 


church in 
past if the 


be a 
Finland. 


would 
invades 


Kiaalinen 
Soviet 


Well-dressed women and children stop at one of the 


many ice cream carts found throughout the cities. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


A Study in Gray and Black 

THE DEVOTION, only fairly recently established, to 
Mother’s Day is still growing. The reasons are varied; one 
cannot blame it all on the florists and shops who want to 
capitalize on it. We are a sentimental people, which is a 
fine thing to be in this dreary world, and also we do not 
expose our old folks on hillsides or polish them off with 
some handy weapon. But the middle-aged might as well be 
drastically dealt with, to judge from letters I get and which 
I see in the papers. Unless one has a real gift or a better 
half or has been able to save or has inherited money, 
things go hard with after-forty people. So to give somebody 
thus out of luck a gift of flowers on one day in the year 
seems a little silly. 

But the fact is that Mother’s Day includes all ages, even 
if some of the florists still use as an ad for customers that 
ancient dame who was Whistler’s mother. He never called 
the picture that, of course. His name for it was “Arrange- 
ment in Gray and Black.” And a better title too, for if any 
dour, unpleasant female does not represent that large 
class of human beings who are or have been mothers, it is 
this one of unrelieved gray and black age. 

The trouble is that so many mothers are pink and blonde 
or brown-haired or black or auburn. If there is any gray 
or black in dress for this set, it is because gray is in the 
mode this year or black makes you look sophisticated— 
unless you are Whistler’s mother, of course. If you called 
the day Grandmother’s Day, or even Great Grandmother’s 
Day, then the picture might be all right. But mothers in- 
clude a lot of young things who buzz in and out of the A & P 
with a baby in front of the carrying cart and another 
trotting along trying to grab mother’s slacks—much harder 
to grab than Mrs. Whistler’s long. skirts. 

Then there is the older woman whose children are teen 
age, and she is just as busy at the supermarket, for it is 
even harder to fill them up at that age, and there is the 
worry for her that begins to put lines in the face—will Molly 
settle on that grand boy or prefer the light-headed one? 
Will Jimmie get drafted or be allowed to finish his 
schooling? 

Then there is the next age of mothers, the so to speak 
grow-old-along-with-me group. This is the one where the 
grandchildren arrive and where the gay miss of other days 
and the worried mother become baby sitters for free. 

So you see Mother’s Day is complicated of ages and times. 
I have a proposition, however, for a celebration that would 
really be one. 


Mothers Themselves Should Celebrate 


I THINK IT would be a good idea if mothers took this 
celebrating into their own hands. I would like them to 
quit their jobs—this includes grandmothers too—not only 
in the home but in the shop and factory and everywhere, 
just for that one day. Leave the babies in the cradles, the 
ladles in the soup, the oven unlit. Let waitresses and sales- 
women and factory workers, so many of whom are mothers 
too—let them stay away from counters and work boards. 
There is no use in going into this too deeply, but I am 
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sure you get the idea. If you will consider the number of 
working mothers and grandmothers, inside the home and 
out, you will see I really have something in the way of 
calling attention to Mother’s Day. We might even add the 
potential mothers to this limited group. The one _ place 
where we would not need to bother much would be the 
halls of Congress, where pickings would be lean, or the U.N. 
where mothers are even scarcer. On the other hand, we 
might extend this idea to the whole world—a day when no 
mother worked, when not one even scrubbed an iron curtain 
or cleaned up the debris that statesmen leave behind them 
at nightfall. There would be little done on that day except 
pass new pacts of peace or fire guns. We might cal] it Pax 
Femina Day as well as Mother’s Day. 
Of course this is jesting. Of course it wouldn’t work. 


Staying Behind One Way to Help 


BUT I WANT to speak in all seriousness of two books 
which would make fine reading on Mother’s Day. In very 
different ways they represent the day. One is by a high- 
born German woman. the Baroness von Guttenberg. The 
title—Holding the Stirrup—is a phrase which means that 
the one who stays behind helps the one who rides away. 
It is a tale of two wars and it is written by a stanch Catholic, 
the woman who later organized and headed Caritas, the 
German equivalent of N.C.W.C. It is a story of the sheltered 
class, the people who by birth and wealth once ruled 
Germany. It is also the story of a mother who suffered and 
tried to help. It is a complete indictment of the system 
which Hitler brought to the world. Her own cousin was 
the man who placed the bomb which was to kill Hitler and 
who died crying, “Long live my holy Germany.” The 
Baroness knows the real task todav: “We face a tremendous 
battle in the urgent task of re-Christianizing the German 
people.” And she knows it is a spiritual matter and must 
be settled by working with souls as well as with bodies. 

Now we come to the other storvy—Promises to Keep, by 
William Walsh. I read it at one sitting, even carried it 
with me to the kitchen while I reheated the coffee which 
got cold while I read absorbedly. It is a Mother’s Day story 
even if a man wrote it. Perhaps that is the nicest thing 
about it. It is an inspiration and a joy—this story of the 
Walshes and their twelve children. There is poverty here, 
great poverty. It is the story of an American and Catholic 
family, and it exemplifies the fine thing President Eisen- 
hower said during his campaign days, speaking of his own 
childhood: “We were poor but the glory of America was 
that we did not know it.” 

The story is told by the husband, and his share in rearing 
his family is not only fine but necessary for an exemplary 
father. But it is to his wife that he gives all the flowers in 
the book. In the entire account there is only one sad 
chapter—that of the death of the last baby at birth—and 
even that is set in the joy of eternal life. 

If you must give a gift for Mother’s Day, this book would 
be a fine choice. For it is really a song of praise for 
mother. It is lighthearted, sad, searching, joyous, full of 
faith and of courage, of loss and gain, as is a mother’s life. 
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T was a cold March night in San 
Francisco. The wind off the bay 
swept up Mission Street in gusts that 


buffeted pedestrians and drove them 
along at a faster pace. 

But the man who turned off the street 
and came into the small office was not 
cold. He was warm. His face was cov- 
ered with perspiration. Bill Frey looked 
up from his desk. The man thrust into 
his hands something wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief and without a word turned on 
his heel and disappeared into the night. 

Bill unfolded the handkerchief, and 
there in his palm lay a .38 caliber auto- 
matic, fully loaded. 

Bill Frey has a wide acquaintanceship 
among criminals. 


eve. 


He is not a private 
Neither is he a fence for stolen 
goods, nor a gambler, nor a racketeer of 
any description. He is a law-abiding 
citizen who happens to be Assistant 
Executive the San Fran- 
cisco central office of the Saint Vincent 
de Paul Society, a Catholic charity or- 
ganization. j 


Secretary in 


At all times the society employs seven 
parolees in their warehouse and repair 
shop. These men are fresh from prison 
—nine-tenths of them from San Quentin. 
The society makes an interesting agree- 
with 


ment each man. “He makes just 
one promise to us,” Edward L. Wren, 
Executive Secretary, savs. “If he de- 
cides to go the other way, he'll let us 


know.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


A Chance for Ex-Convicts 


Men on parole 


are often unemployed, lonely, and suspicious. 


San Francisco Vincentians have found a real solution 


by ED CONY 


Each parolee has Bill Frey’s phone 
number, and he call Bill at 
any time of or night when 
tempted to commit a crime. In turn, 
Bill agrees to talk to the man, to help 
him over the rough spot, but not to 
interfere He averages a 
week—usually at night 
when criminal temptations run highest. 

How about the man with the gun? 
He had been paroled about six months 
before from San Quentin, where he had 
served a term for armed robbery. A few 
hours before he walked in on Bill, he 
had split up with his girl. He had gone 
so far 
ally on his way 
rob a 


agrees to 


day he’s 


otherwise. 


phone call a 


as to steal a gun, and was actu- 
Market Street to 


remembered 


down 


store, when he his 
promise. 

He stopped in his tracks, turned, and 
made for the office where he knew Bill 
could be found on that particular spring 
evening. It 


was two days later before 


he came back to tell Bill how close he 
came to breaking his promise. 
Today this ex-convict has a high-pay- 


ing job, is married, and is the proud 
father of a young daughter. 





ED CONY, ex-G.l., is a reporter on the staff 
of “The Oregonian.” He holds a B.A. in 
Political Science from Reed College and re- 
ceived his M.A. in Journalism at Stanford 
University. 


Does the society have such success 
with all parolees? Well, no. Last year, 
however, they took ninety-five parolees 
from California prisons. Only three are 
back in prison—an amazingly low per- 
centage. 

Ed Wren is a realist about these 
men: “All parolees are not the same. 
Some are the skid row itinerants. Others 
are fellows like you and me who made 
a mistake.” 

The job in the society’s warehouse at 
five dollars a day is a temporary one 
until a permanent job can be found. 

Ed explains: “The low pay acts as a 
prod to get the men out on their own.” 
He adds quickly, “But they are never to 
go without a meal. We make that plain. 
We will always give them money for 
food or for other emergencies.” The 
society also gives each man fifty dollars 
worth of clothes when he arrives from 
prison. 

Underlying the approach to these men, 
you fundamental 
that 


humbleness— 
“under 
fortunate circumstances 
could been I. The 
men are treated with a subtle mixture 
of kindness and firmness. 


sense a 
an attitude 
different, 
this 


seems to say, 
less 


man have 


The society’s workers report that al. 
parolees are suspicious of everything 
done for them. They always question 
the behind the act. Theirs is 
the attitude of, “What's in it for you?” 
It takes time to break down this suspi- 


motive 
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cion. Here’s one way Bill Frey goes 
about it. 

He never “just drops in” on a parolee 
at his hotel lodging. “I always make 
an- appointment,” he says. “You don’t 
want them to think you are looking 
for a wine bottle on the floor. You try 
to allay the fear they have of parole 
officers.” 

On the other hand, the society tries 
to avoid being overprotective. Ed Wren 
says, “We make it plain it’s a fifty-fifty 
deal, and they have to do their part.” 
When it is known that a parolee is not 
telling the truth, the staff at the office 
are careful not to call the man a liar. 
However, they let him know they 
haven’t completely accepted his story. 


ECREATION is the biggest problem 

for parolees. “We have to go slow 
here,” says Ed. “We learned quickly 
that you can’t push them into joining 
clubs or organizations. We tell them to 
let us know when they are ready.” 

Ed continues: “The process of re- 
habilitation is a slow one. And no won- 
der, when you stop to realize that some 
of these men have spent just about 
their whole life in institutions. Some 
have gone from orphanages to juvenile 
farms and from there to penitentiaries.” 

Perhaps the outstanding thing the so- 
ciety does for the parolees—in addition 
to helping them over the first rocky days 
of adjustment to the outside world—is 
to find them permanent employment. 
Gradually the society has collected a 
group of employers in the San Francisco 
area who will hire these men. 

\ contractor in the region is always 
willing to hire parolees as laborers or 
as apprentices, if they show interest in 
learning a trade. During recent labor 
troubles, when the men were idle, this 
employer continued to pay parolees 
their wages, lest they be tempted to re- 
sort to criminal methods of getting 
money to live on. 

A local publishing company started 
one parolee as a messenger boy, and to- 
day he is one of the better young writ- 
ers in their promotion department. An- 
other parolee is now successfully op- 
erating a radio-TV appliance store. Two 
are sales representatives for a_ well- 
known San Francisco firm. 

A local candy firm, run by people of 
Spanish descent, takes on just about 
all the Spanish-speaking parolees the so- 
ciety has. Ed Wren voiced his suspicion 
that they hire the men whether or not 
they need them. He added with a 
smile: “But they don’t know that I 
know they don’t need every man we 
send over.” 

Many employers are afraid to hire ex- 
convicis. But if the society’s experience 
means anything, they need not be. The 
men placed by the society have been 
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loyal to the companies that hired them 
and, according to the society staff, have 
“never harmed in any way a single em- 
ployer.” 

The impression should not be cre- 
ated, however, that San _ Francisco’s 
Saint Vincent de Paul Society is 100 per 
cent successful in its rehabilitation of 
ex-convicts. The society itself does not 
make that claim. Following is a case 
that Ed Wren describes as “an outstand- 
ing failure of ours.” 

Joe was a burglar and an alcoholic. 
When _ he paroled he had not 
touched a drop of liquor for seven 
years. A society staff worker visited Joe 
within the last six months. Here is the 
scene the worker walked in on: 

Two small, extremely dirty children 
were playing on the floor, which was 
strewn with empty beer and whisky 
bottles. They were surrounded but un- 
noticed by six arguing adults—all of 
them in various stages of intoxication. 
There was Joe, his wife, his mother, 
his two brothers, and his grandfather. 
According to the report, this was not an 
unusual situation in the household. 

Ed Wren admits that Joe is now a 
complete alcoholic. He adds a wry 
understatement, “It is not a healthy 
family situation.” 

The society is ready to acknowledge 
its failures. Ed tells of a case in which 
all the training, all the experience, and 
all the desires of the society’s staff added 
up to zero—complete failure. “Then,” 
says Ed, “God went to work for us.” 

The case involved the son of a promi- 
nent Oakland family. He began to 
steal cars, apparently as an attention- 
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A unique parolee program started 
by seeing Christ in others in need 


getting device. Soon he was in trouble, 
and despite family efforts and the best 
defense attorneys available, he was con- 
victed and sent to San Quentin. 

Eventually he came to the society as 
a parolee. He was able to get a job, 
and he returned to Oakland to 
again with his family. 

In a short was in trouble 
again—this time for cashing bad checks. 
The family managed to make good on 
the checks. The however, 
too much for his mother, and she died 
of a heart attack. 


live 


time he 


strain, was 


His mother’s death apparently drove 
home to the vouth the 
bringing on his family. At any rate, his 
behavior changed for the better, and 
since his mother’s death he has been a 
responsible and worthy citizen. 

Fd Wren and his staff feel that God 
was responsible for the change. They 
sav all their efforts were fruitless—until 
God stepped in and gave them a hand. 

A deeply religious attitude character- 
izes the staff at the Mission Street head- 
quarters. Perhaps it can best be de- 
scribed as an awareness of man’s sacred 
responsibility to help his fellow man. 
Its outlook is indicated by the fact that 
the society does not confine itself to 
helping Catholic convicts and makes it 
a practice never to inquire about the 
religious beliefs of a parolee. Mr. Wren 
puts it this wav: “No charity is foreign 
to our society. We try to see Christ in 
every man.” 


ruin he was 


HE Saint Vincent de Paul society is 

dedicated to helping all in need, 
and the San Francisco office does 
not, of course. confine itself to helping 
convicts. Through its Parish Confer- 
ences and its Family Division, the so- 
ciety performs charitable works that are 
well known to Catholics all over the 
countrv through their contacts with 
local Saint Vincent de Paul activities. 

The parolee plan, however, is the 
distinguishing mark of the San Fran- 
cisco office. It is the pride and joy of 
the San Francisco Archdiocese, and in- 
deed it is one of the outstanding con- 
tributions in the country toward the 
rehabilitation of those who have spent 
years behind bars and who are suddenly 
released to face life again as free men, 
with great potentiality for good or evil. 

The warmth. the love, the enthusi- 
asm that the Saint Vincent de Paul 
workers pour into the parolee program 
are revealed in the tribute they pay their 
boss, Ed Wren: “Why, he thinks noth- 
ing of keeping the mayor waiting forty- 
five minutes while he listens to some 
parolee unburden himself of his trou- 
bles.” 

With a spirit like this, it is difficult 
to set a limit on the good the program 
may accomplish in the years ahead. 
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The Church Down Under 


Australian Catholics never had it so good, but it took 150 years 


from penal rags to spiritual riches 


HE story of the foundation of the 

Catholic Church in Australia is one 
of the and little-known 
chapters in the religious history of the 
nineteenth century. The first Catholics 
were mostly Irish rebels, unjustly trans- 
ported to 


most heroic 


sotany Bay, without trial or 
Rebellion of 1798. 
Among them were three priests, Fathers 
Harold, O'Neill, and Dixon. Although 
the Holy See granted them faculties and 
appointed Father Prefect 
Apostolic, they were forbidden to exer- 
cise their ministry. 
were still in 


sentence, for the 


Dixon a 


For the penal laws 
force in the British Isles, 
the Gordon Riots were still a vivid 
memory, and Catholic Emancipation 
was still a quarter of a century away. 
In response, however, to strong peti- 
tions from the Catholic convicts, who 
formed a quarter of the population, the 
Governor, Philip Gidley 
a_ historic 


King, issued 
proclamation in May, 1803, 
permitting Father Dixon a limited ex- 
ercise of his priestly functions once a 
month. This curious document, only re- 
cently discovered, fixed the time for the 
Catholic \.M.), warned 
against conversation” that 
could injure His Majesty’s Government 
or the tranquillity of the colony, and 
even warned Protestants against permit- 
ting their “zeal” to persuade them to 
any anti-Catholic The regulations 
also made Father Dixon responsible for 
the behavior of 


service (9 
“seditious 


act. 


his congregation, not 
enly in the church, but while coming 
from and returning to their homes. 
The first Sacrifice of the Mass in Aus- 
tralia was offered by Father Dixon on 
May 15, 1803. There was no altar stone, 
some old damask curtains were made to 
serve for vestments, and a convict crafts- 
man small chalice out of 
tin. The Holy Oils had to be obtained 
from Rio de Janiero. But the permis- 
sion was short-lived, for reports reached 
the Governor that the monthly gather- 
ings for Mass were being used to foment 
revolt. Indeed 
Irishmen” 


fashioned a 


four hundred “United 
mutinied in 1804 and before 
the close of the year the permission was 
revoked. For the next fifteen years, the 
Irish kept the Faith alive, not only 


without Mass and the Sacraments, but 
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under conditions of persecution. They 
were forced to attend Protestant services 
under threat of the lash and the bulk of 
them suffered repeated floggings rather 
than deny their consciences. 

Their hopes revived when a venture- 


some Irish missionary, Father Jeremiah 
O'Flynn, arrived in the settlement in 
1817. But he carried no official author- 


ization and the Governor, Lachlan Mac- 
quarie, prohibited him from saying Mass 
in public and decided to deport him on 
the next ship. Father O'Flynn, evading 
arrest, carried on a busy underground 
apostolate for six months, saying Mass 
in a private room of a settler’s house 
and administering the sacraments to the 
forgotten Catholics. Eventually the red- 
coats caught up with him and he was 
shipped back to England. But before 
his departure, Father O'Flynn left the 
Blessed Sacrament, reserved for the sick, 
in a cedar press in the cottage of Mr. 


= 





Prime Minister R. G. Menzies 


William Davis, an Irish blacksmith, who 
had been transported for making pikes 
for the rebels of ’98. For two years, a 
lamp was kept burning before the hum- 
ble tabernacle, and with inspiring faith 
and devotion, the litthke band of Cath- 
olics gathered there in secret for prayer. 
These sorrowful years have been called 
era” of the Catholic 
Church in Australia. 

Father O'Flynn arrived in England, 


the “catacomb 


and democratic 
eround and _ his 
treatment in Sydney touched off a news- 
paper controversy and political agita- 
tion on the plight of Catholics in Aus- 
tralia. The most brilliant and effective 
writing came from the pen of Father 
John England, parish priest of Bandon, 
who boldly exposed the injustice and 
called on the authorities, both civil and 
religious, to legalize the Catholic Church 
in the antipodes. Less than two years 
later, Father England was named first 
Bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and became one of the foremost Cath- 
olic leaders in the United States during 
the nineteenth century. 


liberal 
gaining 


when the new 


ideas were 


keg England’s agitation pro- 
duced immediate and unexpected re- 
sults. Following a Royal Commission of 
Enquiry in 1819, freedom of conscience 
was granted and a Catholic Mission was 
subsidized by the English Government 
in Australia, when Catholic Emancipa- 
tion for England was still a dream. 
Thus was the mission of Father O'Flynn, 
seemingly a failure, transformed into a 
spectacular triumph of which he him- 
self was largely unconscious. He spent 
the last years of his life, first in the 
West Indies and later in the diocese of 
Philadelphia, where he built the first 
Catholic Church in Susquehanna 
County, Pennsylvania, at Silver Lake 
in 1833. He died there in 1836, aged 
40 years. 

The first priest officially recognized 
by the English Government, Rev. John 
Joseph Therry, arrived in Australia in 
1820, thirty-two years after the founda 
tion of the colony, and the Church was 
finally established on solid foundations 
Benedictine monks, William 
Ullathorne, a cabin boy, who became 
an English Archbishop, and his friend 
and teacher, John Bede Polding, who 
became the first Catholic Bishop of Aus- 
tralia. Dr. Ullathorne, O.S.B., as Vicar- 
General of New South Wales, played a 
leading part, by his speeches, writings, 
and evidence before the House of Com- 
mons, in bringing to an end the iniqui- 
tous convict system, and was dubbed by 
his enemies, who waxed fat on the traf 
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fic, the “Reverend Agitator-General of 
N.S.W.” Under Polding and Ullathorne, 
the Australian Hierarchy was founded 
in 1842, the first Catholic Hierarchy to 
be established in a British possession 
since the Reformation. 

With the coming of the gold rushes 
and the sudden growth of population, 
the Catholic community increased pro- 
portionately and the Church had some- 
thing of a pentecostal growth there- 
alter. At the close of the nineteenth 
century, the Church was ruled by a 
Cardinal, Francis Patrick Moran, an 
Irishman, who was not only a_ great 
scholar and religious builder, but also 
a social leader and statesman. He 
played a role in Australia parallel to 
that of Cardinal Manning in England 
and Cardinal Gibbons in the United 
States during the social unrest of the 
times. When Capital and Labor clashed 
in the “Great Strikes” of the nineties, a 
landmark in Australia’s social history, 
Cardinal Moran supported the cause of 
the workers, even though they were 
accused of being socialists, and many 
oi them were. On their way to a mon- 
ster meeting in Sydney, the strikers gath- 
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ered around his residence and gave 
“Three Cheers for the Cardinal!” He 
also encouraged the foundation of the 
Australian Labor Party and vigorously 
campaigned for the federation of the 
colonies into the Commonwealth of 
\ustralia. 

Today, Catholics number one _ fifth 
of the total population. The official fig: 
ure from the last census (1947) is 
1,531,091, but does not include the con- 
siderable influx of ‘New Australian” 
Catholics in later years. The Church 
is organized into twenty-six dioceses. 


HE pride of the Australian church 

is her efficient, comprehensive grade 
school system, which in scholastic  re- 
sults excels the state secular system, yet, 
despite persistent agitation by the 
Bishops for justice, is still entirely sup- 
ported by Catholics without state aid. 
The postwar years, however, have seen 
a significant and hopeful swing toward 
the idea of state aid to denominational 
schools among thoughtful non-Catholic 
sections of the community, and the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party last year adopted it 
as a plank in its future platform and 


policy. Nearly all Catholic children in 
Australia attend Catholic grade schools 
and of those who go on to High, nearly 
90 per cent 
called Australia. 
The reason is that, when education was 
secularized by the state in the seventies, 


attend Catholic high 


schools, colleges in 


there was never a moment’s hesitation 
among the Bishops. They refused to 
compromise, forbade Catholics to send 
their children to the state schools. and 
appealed to them to build their own. 
“You build the schools,” they said, 
“we'll find the teachers.” 

Hence, a strong spirit of loyalty and 
self-sacrifice for Catholic education has 
become a tradition of the nation. When 
a parish is established, the first edifice 
built is not a church but a_ school, 
which is also used for Mass. Even when 
this is paid for, the next step is not al- 
ways a church. Very often, it is a pair 





REV. JAMES G. MURTAGH, associate editor of 
the Advocate, Melbourne’s oldest Catholic 
weekly newspaper, is the author of Australia: 
The Catholic Chapter; Democracy in Australia; 
and Catholics and the Commonwealth. 
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A dainty Miss proud A 
of her Catholic high 
school uniform 

at an outing 

feeds a kangaroo 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral > 
in Melbourne rivals 
medieval counter- 

parts in beauty and 


size (35,000 sq. ft.) 


of teanis courts to keep the young 
people together. Next comes a church, 
and finally a rectory. No Australian 
Catholic parish is considered fully 
equipped without its tennis courts. The 
game is played all the year round. The 
parish clubs play competitively against 


each other and are all affiliated on a 
state and federal basis as the Catholic 
Lawn Tennis Association of Australia. 


Jeff Brown, Wimbledon Runner-up 
(1946) and Davis Cup player, gradu- 
ated from Catholic parish tennis. 

At the level of higher education, 
there is as vet no Catholic University in 
Australia. Indeed, there are no private 
universities at all. But at the six State 
Universities, there is an affiliated Catho- 
lic College on the Cardinal 
Gilroy, however, has bought a property 


campus. 
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establishment 


outside Sydney for the 


of a Catholic University, to be con- 
ducted by Holy Cross Fathers from 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 

The International Eucharistic Con- 


gress of 1928 provided a spark that 
touched off an explosion of Catholic 
energies in the thirties. The decade 
National Eucharistic Con- 
Melbourne (1934). an All- 
\ustralian Catholic Education Congress 
(1936), the Fourth Plenary Council of 
the Australian Hierarchy (1937), a Mis- 
sionary Congfess, attended by delegates 
Indonesia and the South Seas 
(1938), and finally, after several years 
of lay initiative and experimentation, 
the unification of Catholic Action and 
the authorization of a National Secre- 
tariat by the Hierarchy (1941). 


witnessed a 


eress in 


from 


Although only a minority in the na- 
tion, Catholics play an active part in 
the social and political life of the coun- 
try. Since the 1928 Congress, five out 
of the eight Prime Ministers of the Com- 
monwealth have been Catholics, the 
outstanding figures being James Henry 
Scullin (1929-1932), Joseph Aloysius 
Lyons (1932-1939), and Joseph Bene- 
dict Chifley (1945-1949). James Scullin 
first Australian-born Labor 
Prime Minister and played the role ol 
Elder Statesman to succeeding Labor 
ministries, until his death at 77 in 
January of this year. The early inspira- 
tion of his life was the Encyclical 
“Rerum Novarum” and, until his last 
years, he attended Mass received 
Holy Communion every day. Yet from 
1928 to 1935 he was the 
political which 


was the 


and 


leader of a 
party is regarded as 
socialist overseas. For most of its history, 
however, Australia’s socialism has been 
a practical, not a doctrinaire, affair, 
utilizing the powers of the state for the 
working class. In _re- 
cent years, certain trends, especially 
toward greater nationalization, have 
alienated some Catholic support, but 
the vast majority of Catholics still swim 
with the tide of Labor vote the 
Labor ticket. 


wellare of the 


and 


HE importance, therefore, of social 
education to influence Labor policy 
Christian lines has been fully 
realized by Australian Catholic leaders. 
This is being carried out at the trade 
union level—and the country is highly 
unionized—by the organized action of 
Catholic unionists, especially against 
the Communists, and at the national 
level by annual statements, applying 
Christian social teaching to local con- 
authorized by the Australian 


along 


ditions, 
Bishops. 

When the war ended in 1945, Aus- 
tralia awoke to find that the Commun- 
ists had infiltrated into all the key trade 
unions and captured the top executive 
positions. They then proceeded to hold 
the country to ransom by organizing 
“rolling strikes” up and down the coun- 
try to paralyze production and intensify 
inflation according to from 
Russia. The situation called for urgent 
and organized” action. “Industrial 
Groups” formed by the Labor 
Party to fight the Communists in_ its 
midst. Catholic trade unionists 
also awakened from their apathy and 
organized to play their part. They be- 
came the spearhead of the “Industrial 
Groups” and _ their News 
Weekly is the brightest and most ef- 
fective anti-Communist journal 
in the Commonwealth. The campaign 
against the Commies was carried on by 
democratic methods, ballots, 
oper debate, and maximum attendance 


directives 


were 


were 


newspaper 


labor 


secret 
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at union meetings. Where the Reds 
held on to their positions by means of 
rigged voting lists and dishonest bal- 
lots, the “groupers” took them to court 
and won. As a result, during the past 
six years, Communists have been grad- 
ually ousted from office in almost all 
the trade unions of Australia and the 
position of the Communist party is at 
its lowest ebb since its foundation in 
the twenties. 

Every year a “Social Justice Sunday” 
is observed in every Catholic parish. 
Special statements, published with the 
authority of the Australian Bishops, 
apply Christian social principles to the 
Australian scene and form the basis for 
sermons, addresses, radio talks, and 
newspaper articles. Copies in pamphlet 
form are distributed by the thousands 
throughout the country and the state- 
ments receive wide publicity in the 
daily press. 


VER the years, these statements 

have discussed freedom, the fam- 
ily, the wider distribution of property, 
the land, social security, education, 
peace in industry, morality in public 
lile. More recent statements, notably 
Socialization (1948), The Future of 
Australia (1951), and Food or Famine? 
(1952), have attracted considerable at- 
tention in England, Canada, and the 
United States. This year the Bishops’ 
Statement will be on immigration. 

The Catholic press is represented in 
Australia by diocesan-owned weekly 
newspapers in each capital city (except 
Canberra), all of which subscribe to 
the N.C.W.C. overseas news service. 
Independent Catholic papers, edited 
and published by the laity, are News 
Weekly and The Catholic Worker 
(monthly) . A theological quarterly, The 
Australian Catholic Record, caters to 
priests and religious, while Twentieth 
Century, a quarterly review edited by 
laymen, deals with contemporary poli- 
tics, literature, art, and international 
affairs. The apostolate of the pamphlet 
is carried on by the Australian Catholic 
Truth Society, founded in 1904, which 
has to date distributed well over 10,- 
000,000 booklets. An Australian Catho- 
lic Digest, founded about the same time 
as the U.S. Catholic Digest, summarizes 
articles from overseas magazines. A new 
publication, Social Survey, published by 
the Institute of Social Order, is similar 
to the American Social Order (1.8.0. 
St. Louis). There are also more than a 
dozen missionary and devotional maga- 
zines. 

In the field of radio, Australia has a 
Catholic station, 2SM,— in Sydney, 
founded at the time of the 1928 Con- 
gress. Although a full-time commercial 
station, it regularly broadcasts Catho- 
lic sessions, notably “The Question 
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Box,” conducted by Rev. Leslie Rum- 
ble, M.S.C. Volumes of Dr. Rumble’s 
answers, entitled ‘““Radio Replies,” have 
a wide distribution in Australia and the 
United States. In Melbourne, a weekly 
“Catholic Hour” has been on the air 
for twenty-one years, while Catholic 
speakers share time with other religious 
groups on the national (state-owned) 
broadcasting system. Commercial sta- 
tions also carry Catholic programs, 
most of them being American transcrip- 
tions. Besides a locally produced “Talks 
for Moderns” (6 stations), Australians 
can hear the U.S. Jesuit “Sacred Heart” 
program (18 stations), Father Pey- 
ton’s “Rosary Hour” (17 stations) and 
the “Hour of St. Francis” (7 stations) . 
Nearly 50 per cent of the Australian 


Two teaching , > 
Brothers outside the 
chapel of a new 

Catholic Agriculture 
School at Cygnet 


Australia’s chief Vv 
export is wool. 

Many Catholics 

are still scattered 

in sheep country 


Commercial stations carry Catholic pro- 
grams. 

Australian Catholic Action issues a 
number of specialized publications for 
its various movements: New Youth 
(Young Christian Workers) , Torchlight 
(Catholic Girls’ Movement), Order 
(Business and Professional Men) , Hort- 
zon (Catholic women), and Rural Life 
(Farmers). The National Secretariat, 
Melbourne, also publishes “Studies in 
Australian Social Problems” (1950), an 
excellent synthesis of the Bishops’ State- 
ments on Social Justice; “Studies in 
Catholic Action” (1948), a book com- 
piled for leaders and members of Cath- 
olic Action movements; “Catholic 
Action in Australia” 
statement of the 


and 


(1950), an official 
Australian Bishops. 
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Alexander J. Battell as a lecturer and 


eA group of parishioners paused briefly at the 
dimly lit bulletin board in front of a Methodist 
Church in a small New Jersey community. Embla- 
zoned in block letters were the words: “Lecture 
Tonight—Facts on Catholicism by Alexander J. 
Battell.” 

Continuing into the church, the group waited 
silently in the pews. Moments later, a medium 
built, gray-haired man mounted the rostrum. In- 
stead of the usual clergy attire, he was dressed 
in a business suit. Gripping the ends of the lec- 
tern with his rough, weatherbeaten hands, he 
began to speak. 

Thus seven years ago was launched the career 
of a layman lecturer who since has imparted un- 
derstanding of the Catholic Faith to thousands 
of non-Catholics in New Jersey. Mr. Battell of 
Roselle Park filled a void in his life that night. 
Since illness forced him to give up his studies for 
the priesthood twenty-five years before, he had 
been searching for an outlet for his religious 


. . . as the smiling gas station attendant. 


knowledge. He had prayed for this opportunity. 

Now he had it. And the Catholic Church 
gained a valuable asset—a lecturer who could 
reach members of other religions interested in 
Catholicism but wary of seeking answers at the 
rectory. 

Though he is known to many in New Jersey 
because of his lecturing, he is known to many 
others as a gentleman who owns a gas station, and 
who serves them with a genial smile. 
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e When Miss Mary Callaghan, above, 
left Cleveland, Ohio, for a two-weeks 
vacation in South Dakota, she had no 
idea that she would remain for fifteen 
years! In her native City of Cleveland, 
she was the first Executive Secretary ol 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women. After years of faithful service 
she was forced to resign because of ill 
health. A friend of hers, a worker at 
the Sacred Heart Mission, Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota, invited her to the Mis- 
sion for a vacation. She accepted. She 
soon found herself entering whole- 
heartedly into the social work of the 
Mission. “As a matter of fact,” she says, 
“I fell in love with the Sioux Indians. 
They are lovable people, and their love 
for the family and their loyalty is indeed 
heartwarming in these days when there 
are so many broken homes.” 

The Mother Butler Center in South 
Dakota, under the direction of the 
Jesuit Fathers, is the scene of Miss 
Callaghan’s labors. At the Center, wash- 
ing machines are provided for the 
squaws. They also sell used clothing to 
the indigenous Indians. Classes are held 
in home crafts, weaving, dressmaking, 
and remodeling of clothes and furniture. 

Asked how she lives, Miss Callaghan 
replied: “Entirely by faith, and we have 
never been in want. God provides tor 
us.” Though she has spent her whole 
life dedicated to the works of the 
Church, Miss Callaghan finds it a very 
pleasant task to work for the Indians. 
“The full-blooded Indian,” she. says, 
“commands your respect for his innate 
dignity, his reverence for womanhood, 
and his gentle, kindly courtesy. They 
are deeply religious.” 

The Sioux, in turn, love and respect 
this quiet, selfless little lady. 


and missionaries. 


the Mother Butler Center. 








Miss Callaghan visits the squaws in the Center's sewing class. 
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in love. But scorn 


N the distance, the tops of low moun- 

tains stood for the Isle of France, for 
Mauritius, and if they could surmount 
certain difficulties they might sell a good 
part of the brig’s cargo there. But in the 
mind of Captain Asahel Stowe, who had 
brought the “Nestor” from Salem, the 
difficulties were a good deal clearer than 
the possibilities of trade. He said so, 
to John Pratt. 

Pratt was the mate, and the audience 
Captain Stowe preferred when he was 
worried. Something about Pratt’s gift 
of silence had the effect of clarifying the 
Captain’s perplexities. It helped him 
to discuss his problems, in the assur- 
ance that Pratt would not interrupt. 

“They'll have a thumping case of 
nerves, will the French!” Asahel Stowe 
predicted. “When a Frenchman’s upset, 
he’s like a cat with tar on its feet, and 
the fall of their Bastille was tar enough 
for them all. Port 
Louis won’t know whether they're on 


Those officials in 


their heads or their heels, nor how long 
they'll keep their heads on their shoul- 


ders. The merchants won’t be in any 
better state than the officials. There'll 
be a crowd of refugees, with all the 


trouble brewing in Paris and Marseilles. 
In a word, we have to do business with 
so many lunatics! And,” said the Cap- 
tain, reaching a climax, “we entrust our 
end of the business to our supercargo, 
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young Mr. Gideon Morse! Where is he?” 


“Shaving,” said John Pratt, straight- 
faced. 

“Shaving? Shaving what? Upon my 
that crazier than the 
French! Just when he most needs to 
have all his wits about him, all he can 
think of is that dark-eyed little charmer 
that Antoinette Desrosiers! 


soul, bovis 


of his, 
Shaving!” 
“He’s been very faithful!” Pratt mur- 
mured. “Hasn’t seen her in more than a 
but “ 
“He might be a little more faithful to 
father un- 
cle, who own this vessel and her cargo! 
It’s commerce he’s supposed to be study- 


year, 


the interests of his and his 


ing, not romance!” 

The mate said something about “im- 
perfect instruments.” His tone 
formal regret and his expression was 
grave, but his eyes twinkled. Exemplary 
in his duties, there were still times when 
John Pratt could be a surprisingly light- 
minded man, for a Yankee seaman, 

Quick steps made Captain Stowe turn 
his head with an apprehensive jerk. 
The supercargo was coming on deck. 

The most important single fact about 


was of 


Gideon Morse was his age, which was 
just short of eighteen years. He 
looked even younger, for he was 


small and his complexion was fair. In 
a face burned red-brown by sun and 
wind, his eyes were so blue as to be 
He had not yet mastered the 
art of shaving, and a cut on his 


showed bright drops of blood. 


startling. 
chin 
finery!” 


“Here's the Captain cjacu- 
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Gideon could accept disappointment in business, even 






was a challenge his Yankee pride could not ignore 


lated. “Are you going to do business in 
that garb, sir?” 

“Has the wind died?” the boy de- 
manded. “Yes, I’m going ashore dressed 
as I am, if we ever get through the reefs! 
I shan’t be back before midnight. I 
daresay Port Louis is excited over the 
news from France! There are three or 
four people I have to see, and. . .” 

Captain Stowe’s eyes went from the 
gleaming buckles of Gideon’s shoes to 
the knee-breeches that had not been out 
paper since Salem, to the 
flowered waistcoat and the flawless stock. 
“Three or four people?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, three or four people! When 
I've talked about firkins of butter and 
boxes of cheese and barrels of pork and 
hogsheads of fish—when I've talked 
about them, and not before—I mean to 
pay my compliments to Mademoiselle 
The French set great 
by the amenities of society.” 

“And many a been thrown 
away for a pair of bright eyes! In the 
name of sanity, put these social ameni- 


of tissue 


Desrosiers. store 


cargo’s 


ties of yours out of mind until you've 
determined the prevailing temper in 
Port Louis! If we don’t move carefully, 
we may not be able to trade at all. 
When the French are confused, they 
take great comfort out of new regula- 


tions, to confuse others. Remember, 
we're steering a course that’s not 
charted.” 


“I anticipate no great difficulty,” said 
Gideon, absently. “The principal con- 
is to get ashore.” 
“Tm going ashore myself. as 


sideration 


sOOLL as 
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we anchor. You can come with me.” 

Gideon shook his head. “I’ll take the 
dory and row myself. That way, you 
won’t have to send a boat for me to- 
night.” 

That way, too, he could be the first 
ashore, by a wide margin. They put 
the little dory over the side for him 
while the brig was still moving, and 
Gideon let himself down into it by a 
knotted rope, without disarranging his 
shore-going clothes. He shipped oars ex- 
pertly and moved briskly ahead of the 
“Nestor,” while Tohn Pratt leaned on 
the rail and watched him. 

He was worth watching! Here was a 
world that had got itself hopelessly in- 
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volved and confused—in politics, in 
trade, in everything that concerned men 
in their prime. And here was a boy 
darting off ahead of his worried elders, 
to impose his own dream and purpose 
upon all that confusion. He had told 
Captain Stowe that he anticipated no 
great difficulty. 

In Port Louis, he revised that opin- 
ion to read that there need not be any 
difficulty, that all that was required was 
a little common sense. M. Gustave La- 
flamme, Morse Brothers’ agent for the 
Isle of France, agreed with that per- 
fectly. It did nothing to lessen M. La- 
flamme’s gloom. 

“My dear friend, you are a young 


Gideon bowed before 
a dark-eyed _ girl 


man, from a young nation. Do you not 
know that common sense, which is as 
mighty as the philosopher’s stone, is 
just as hard to find? Permit us the lux- 
ury of making everything as difficult 
as possible. It is necessary that we show 
ourselves active, for those who may be 
our new masters are watching. Whatever 
was customary must be replaced.” 

“The duties were high, before. If you 
replace them with an embargo, just 
when all these newcomers are flocking to 
the island, you will certainly starve!” 

“Nothing is certain, not even famine. 
The embargo is imposed or lifted at the 
discretion of the Governor. Just now, 
it is in force.” 
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“You are cutting your own throats! 
Why should we continue to make the 
Isle of France a port of call, when 
trade is forbidden?” 

“The times being so troubled, trade 
is a luxury we must forego. You will 
not be allowed to discharge the cargo 
of your brig, though there is a brisk de- 
mand for it. We are at a crisis, and it is 
useless to expect reason of us!” 

Gideon stared at him. “But, what is 
to be done?” 

“Why, nothing! This is a matter of 
human stupidity, and therefore noth- 
ing can be done.” 

“I had intended to call upon several 


of the leading merchants and _ vict- 
uallers.” 
“I have no doubt that your visit 


would make them happy. But it would 
not lift the embargo.” 

“If we wait a few days .. .” 

M. Laflamme shrugged. “Things may 
be better, or they may be worse.” 

Gideon pressed him for some prop to 
his own burning wish. “You would not 
advise against waiting?” 

“As a fatalist, no. And being your 
well-wisher, permit me to hope that you 
will enjoy your stay.” 

It was not much, but it lent itself to 
the advancement of the plan forming in 
the boy’s mind. This capricious em- 
bargo might prove a happy accident, 
after all! With no business to transact, 
nothing to do but wait, he could devote 
all his time to Antoinette 
As a sort of afterthought, he reminded 
himself that he could be keeping an eye 
out for any sign of a change in official 
policy, any chance to put their cargo 
ashore. The ban on trade might be re- 
voked tomorrow. He thought he could 
persuade even Captain Stowe that they 
ought to wait. 


Desrosiers. 


She himself, the disruption of nor- 
mal channels of commerce, the 
translation of an ancient and mighty 
kingdom into something new and un- 
predictable, meant only one thing. He 
assured of a few days 
\ntoinette, 


was reasonably 
and 


aside for 


and 
well 


with commerce 


kingdoms stand 
that. 
He told 


men 


might 


other 
women 


that 
married 


himself stoutly 
Salem had 


from foreign parts. It 


from 
Was not exactly 
common, but there was precedent for 
it, ample precedent. And it might please 
Antoinette to reflect that he lay- 
ing at her small and shapely feet not 
only his own youth but 
nation, that in 
across oceans and a continent 


was 


the youth of a 
this lover of hers from 
the New 
World paid its ardent court to the Old. 
Wouldn’t she see it that 
headlong, unreckoning 


aside all 


way—as the 
tribute it 
barriers, speaking 
with the all-compelling warmth of one 


was, 
sweeping 
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young heart to another? Wouldn’t she 
give him her heart, in return—fright- 
ened, perhaps, but proud, and tremu- 
lously happy? 

Gideon Morse had been able to dis- 
miss the Governor’s embargo as a pass- 
ing trifle. But there was nothing tri- 
fling about the thoughts agitating his 
mind now. Hurrying through the streets 
of Port Louis, his heart beat a tattoo of 
impatience and eagerness and _ antici- 
pated bliss. In the words of Captain 
was crazier than the French. 

\ntoinette kept him waiting a long 
time. A showed him into a 
drawingroom, shuttered against the 
pouring sunlight, and he paced up and 
down, listening for the least sound from 
the stairs. A big clock ticked with a 
mocking deliberation. These long mir- 
rors must often have reflected the girl’s 
grace; her fingers had played across the 
keys of that harpsichord. The whole 
room had beheld her daily, while Gid- 
eon Morse could only dream of her, on 
the deck of a ship at sea. It did no 


Stowe, he 


servant 





®@ Tact is good taste in action. 





—Diane 
good to tell himself that it was only 
a matter of minutes now until he, too, 
should behold her. Until she came, 
until he saw her. 

When he saw her, it was over her 
mother’s shoulder. Madame Desrosiers 


preceded her daughter into the room. 
Gideon “Antoinette!” and the 
color that rose in the girl’s cheeks was 
warm beauty. But it was at her mother 
that she glanced, not at him. Belatedly, 
Gideon made his best bow. “Madame!” 
he said. 


cried, 


She gave him her hand, cool and very 
firm. ‘This flatters us, Monsieur 
Morse! We feared that you might have 


Visit 


forgotten your friends on this unhappy 
island. Tell me at once—have you any 
late news from France?” 

“Only knows,” said 
Gideon, his eyes adoring a daughter of 
France. “We have spoken no ship since 


what everyone 


we left Salem, for Batavia and Canton. 
\ fair passage, all the way here, and. . .” 
“Ah, I had forgotten that 

with you it is always business!” 

that it is 

meant was that I am the 

must ask for 


business! 
“I assure Madame, 
What I 


one who 


you, 
not! 
news.” 

“And we have none, except of our 
own small affairs.” 

“Which is precisely what I most wish 
to hear!” 

The tricky turns of French speech 
came readily enough to his tongue. But 


he was too apprehensive to find any 
satisfaction in that. A premonition grew 
upon him that Madame Desrosiers was 
only waiting for an opening, that she 
had not come merely to safeguard her 
daughter’s reputation, and certainly not 
for the pleasure of greeting one who had 
never been a favorite of hers. A very 
handsome woman, Madame _ Desrosiers 
—unquestioned mistress of herself, her 
family, and her household. There was 
no nonsense about her, not even the 
memory of impulse or folly. Her eyes 
were bright because they were always 
watchful. The firmness of her features 
mirrored her high regard for discipline, 
order, obedience. She was female—and 
French—without being in the least fem- 
inine. It was obvious that she had a 
will of iron. 


IDEON knew by the gleam in this 

woman’s eye that he had given her 
the opening she wanted. Now it was com- 
ing! 

“If you really want to hear our news, 
it is soon told!” said Madame Desrosiers. 
“Since you were last here, there has been 
much to cause us profound uneasiness, 
but I prefer to speak of happier things. 
With pride and joy, then, I tell you of 
the engagement of my daughter, An- 
toinette, to...” 

Gideon cried, “What?” 

to M. Pierre-Auguste Piroteau, 
the son of a most respectable family 
here. You think she is too young? She 
is seventeen, and I was no older when 
I became the bride of M. Desrosiers. 
Pierre-Auguste is a young man of prom- 
ise and with comfortable expectations. 
\ll our friends agree that. . .” 

Gideon Morse said nothing, while 
Madame Desrosiers went on_ talking. 
He knew that she was enjoying a tr- 
umph—an unwelcome suitor put neatly 
in his place, a young upstart from 
abroad reminded to keep his distance— 
and he was sure that nothing would 
please her better than to have him pro- 
test, beg for a hearing, make a_ spec- 
tacle of himself. Well, but he, too, came 
from a most respectable family, and in 
Massachusetts, Salem was regarded as no 
mean city! The grimace that was mak- 
ing his cheeks ache showed to others, he 
hoped, as a polite smile. Antoinette 
would not look at him, but if he could 
have a few minutes alone with her, he 
might at behind the hollow 
mockery of what her mother was say- 
ing. Antoinette! The name beat in his 
mind until he could hear it as a cry in 
his ears. And suddenly here was Mad- 
ame standing up, offering 
him her hand again. Was he being in- 
vited to leave? 

But that wasn’t it. 


least get 


Desrosiers 


“ 


. that you will 


make the acquaintance of  Pierre- 
\uguste,” she was saying. “And now I 
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leave you with Antoinette for a little 
while, for my hairdresser is coming. 
Perhaps you have something to say to 
each other.” 

“Is it true?”” Gideon Morse demanded, 
almost before the door into the hall had 
closed. “Antoinette, is this true?’ 

“That I am to be married? Yes, it is 
true.” 

“But you promised! A year ago, when 
I was here last, you promised!” 

Antoinette laughed. “When we were 
both children, or littke more! What 
children we were, | know now, and 
some day you will know! Aren’t you 
eoing to congratulate me, Gideon?” 

She was smiling, and willing enough 
now to look at him. Gideon stared, in 
a kind of horrified fascination. Why, she 
was more beautiful than ever! The 
warm light in her eyes, the soft cloud 
of her hair, the curve of her young 
bosom—how could all this go hand-in- 
hand with faithlessness? In a dead. dull 
voice, he repeated, “You promised!” 

Stull smiling, Antoinette shrugged. 
“And if I did? One plays at love betore 
giving one’s heart, as little girls play at 
keeping house before they have houses 
of their own to keep! It is not more 
than playing, and not intended to be 
more. For us, how could 
been more?” 

“Why should it not have been?” 


it ever have 


HE spoke kindly, but with a trace 
of impatience in her voice. “Why, 
for reasons that we could not always 
disregard! In marriage, one 
one’s own—the daughter of a 
man to the son of a 


goes to 
landed 
landed man. Let 
us not quarrel, but you come trom a 
family of merchants and a 
merchants and... You see?” 
His temper flared up. “From a 
ily and a nation where even 
keep their promises!” 
\ntoinette laughed, and that made 
him still angrier. “These are things I 
do not need to explain to Pierre-Au- 


nation of 


fam- 
children 


guste.” she said. “He takes them for 
granted, as I do—the way one thinks 


and feels, the gestures one makes. My 
dear Gideon, you must really not be 
angry! Some day, you will be grateful 
to me for being a little cruel to you 
now!” 

He was not in the least grateful for 
the assurance, nor for her assumption 
of a superior wisdom and experience. 
Neither did he relish the reminder that 
he was a crassly commercial fellow, and 
one of a nation wholly bent upon gain. 
The fact was that Gideon Morse, whose 
heart had pounded with his longing 
only an hour ago, was now in a cold 
rage. 

He brought himself to brush Antoi- 
nette’s hand with his lips, but he spoke 
not another word. He strode from that 
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Gideon lay wakeful and restless most of the night 


room and from that house without look- 
ing back. Bah, the French! They 
thought that trade, with all its risks and 
adventures around the world, was sor- 
did. But they exulted when one of 
their daughters married a man_ with 
“comfortable expectations!”” Antoinette’s 
mother exulted, and so did Antoinette, 
herself. She was her mother over again, 
as like as two peas in a pod! He could 
see that now. 

Aboard the “Nestor,” his early return 
caused mild wonder in the mind of 
John Pratt, who was not easily sur- 
prised. He could guess by the boy’s 
manner what had happened, and he 
asked no questions. It didn’t seem so 
long ago that he had broken his own 
heart over a pretty girl in a strange port, 
and he wondered idly how many thou- 
sands of other young fellows had done 
the same thing since first men followed 
the sea. Gideon Morse was too old to 
shed tears; the likelihood was _ that, 
alone in the brig’s cabin, he was now 
taking his first vows as a misogynist. 

The weather was darkening, to match 
the boy’s mood. The sultry air sprang 
at them in fitful gusts, fell back, and 
pounced again from another quarter. 
The chop of the harbor slapped against 
the brig’s sides, and the rising mutter 
in John Pratt’s ears meant that seas 
were beginning to break on the pro- 
tecting reef. This might be a rough 
night for small craft, fishermen and 
coasters, caught at sea and trying to 
make port before the full fury of the 
storm burst upon them. 

Evidently, it had not been a propiti- 
ous day to go ashore at Port Louis. Cap- 
tain Stowe came back to his ship exas- 
perated, fulminating against the French. 
Only the threatening weather and the 


need to take on fresh water in the morn- 
ing prevented him from setting sail at 
once. 

“An embargo, to feed their impor- 
tance!” he exploded to John Pratt. 
“They're very apt to starve, and the 
next lot of jacks-in-office may cut off the 
heads of these present boobies, but 
they’ve got to have an embargo! Don’t 
talk to me of 
French 


and 
The only 
genius the French have is for digging 
their own grave and then leaping into 
it! I wash my hands of them!” 

“I take it. we shan’t need to get the 
hatch-covers off?” 

“Short of 


French gallantry 


nie ae 
logic and genius! 


a miracle, no! The French 
are much too busy contriving their own 
destruction to think of trade!” 
LL night the brig 
moorings, as_ if 


tugged at her 
impatient to be 
gone from these lunatics. Captain Stowe 
was so taken up with the shortcomings 
of the French that he only grunted 
when he learned that their supercargo 
was back on board. Here was the voyage 
off to the start—time 
wasted and no business done, and not a 
word of sense to be got out of that lot 


worst possible 


ashore. The worst of it would be trying 
to explain to the owners, once back in 
Salem, how such a state of affairs was 
possible. The owners expected trade, 
and profits. Captain Stowe wished de- 
voutly that the owners might have a 
long look at the Isle of France as it was 
just now. 

The embargo had already operated to 
reduce the amount of shipping, and the 
harbor of Port Louis was half-empty. 
The “Nestor” lay far out, toward the 
reef. Beyond that protecting barrier 
there was nothing but the small islands, 
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En Route 


salesman was tired. 


man signed the register. 


the phone. 


this hotel gets to New York.” 





> The only hotel in the little town was lo- 
cated close to the railway terminal, but the 


“All our rooms are modern, completely sound- 
proofed,” the desk assured him. “You won't 
hear a sound all night.” Wearily, the traveling 


In the middle of the night he was awakened 
by the noise of an east-bound train. 
unable to get back to sleep for two hours as freight engines chugged 
and tooted and shunted boxcars around 
building-shaking crashes. Finally, losing patience, the salesman grabbed 


“Yes, sir?” asked the clerk, “Is anything wrong? 
“Not at all,” shouted the irate guest. 





He was 
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five miles, ten miles out to sea. Lights 
twinkled from scattered dwellings there 
at night, while the storm beat at them. 

It was not because of the storm, but 
Gideon Morse lay wakeful and _ restless 
the night. Forgetting Antoi- 
nette, putting her resolutely out of his 
mind, required uncommon application! 
An assortment of cutting remarks had 
occurred to him, too late for use. The 
account had been but without 
being settled, and this summary treat- 
ment of it left him profoundly dissatis- 
fied. Antoinette was still a ghost to be 
laid, a spirit to be exorcized, before 
peace could return to his mind. For the 
soul of him, he could not see how it was 
to be done! He was still thinking about 
it when, with the first, watery daylight 
beginning to come, he fell asleep. 

He awoke to a general commotion. 
It arose not from the “Nestor” but from 
the whole harbor, from the wharves to 
the reef, and it was mostly shouting. 
The word he heard endlessly repeated, 
in every accent of urgency and alarm, 
was naufrage —shipwreck. Presently, 
with the glass, he made out the wreck. 


most of 


closed, 


T was a small sloop, and the single 

mast had snapped when it struck 
that isolated ledge of coral. Gideon ut- 
tered an exclamation. “Why, there’s a 
man clinging to it!” 

“That’s what all the excitement is 
about,” said John Pratt. “I was talking 
to some bumboatmen just at dawn. 
They’d been out to try a rescue, but they 
nearly got drowned themselves, like all 
the others who tried. The sloop struck 
during the night. That young fellow 
you can still see was alone in it, crossing 
from one of those islands his family 
owns, to see his girl. A very important 
family, everyone says. The young fel- 
low’s name is Piroteau, Pierre-Auguste 
Piroteau, and whoever rescues him can 
ask for Here, look out!” 

He was in time to catch the telescope. 
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For a moment Gideon Morse stood 
stock-still, with his face working queerly. 
Then he rushed off aft, where the dory 
still swung in the brig’s lee, slid down 
the rope, cast off the painter, and 
snatched up the oars. The dory went 
dancing across the comparative calm of 
the harbor, making for the gap. 

John Pratt had no time for adequate 
wonder. What mattered just now was 
the progress the made, not the 
reason for it. A dozen sturdier craft 
had been beaten back already, and the 
gale had not yet reached its peak. The 
dory bobbed steadily toward the noisy 
welter beyond the reef, and Pratt felt 
rather than saw that it gradually gath- 
ered to itself the attention of the whole 
harbor and of the throng along the 
breakwater. At the gap, it sprang like a 
live thing to meet the waves of the 
open Gideon took it through, 
and began picking his way toward the 
wreck. 

The French marveled, because they 
had never seen a Massachusetts dory 
in rough water before. But John Pratt 
marveled because he had seen hundreds, 
and seen them handled by masters. 
Gideon made a place for himself among 
those masters, in wind and water off 
the Isle of France. He made his dory 
hover and wait while a wave swept past, 
made it leap nimbly before the next 
wave could swamp it. He found a path 
for it through tumbling seas that were 
intent upon drowning him. He crept 
closer to the broken sloop and the 
young man clinging to it. And when 
he vanished suddenly from the sight 
of all those watching, it was because he 
had run in under the lee of the ledge 
that held the sloop and was ordering 
Pierre-Auguste Piroteau to lie flat on 
the bottom of the dory. Going back, 
they would have the seas behind them. 

And going back, the dory mounted 
the first of those seas and raced for 
the gap in the reef as a horseman gallops 


boy 


ocean, 


toward an open gate. It needed only 
quick touches with the oars to keep it 
on its course. Pratt put the telescope 
down and rubbed his aching arms. It 
was not just those hundreds of French- 
men; the “Nestor’s’” men were jumping 
up and down and cheering, too. And 
well they might, as Gideon brought the 
dory speeding into the harbor. A young 
man with comfortable expectations had 
just been saved from drowning, from 
death on a knife-edged reef. 

John Pratt hurried across the deck, 
shouting to the crew to lower a boat, to 
take him ashore at once. Captain Stowe 
was at his heels, and they shared the 
stern-sheets, on the way to the nearest 
wharf. The air quivered and beat with 
waves of cheering. From 
dignitaries were hurrying to the scene— 
the harbor master, the Governor him- 
self. A crowd of watermen snatched at 
the gunwales of Gideon’s dory as it 
slid to a and carried him and 
Pierre-Auguste Piroteau up the stone 
steps, shoulder-high. 


nowhere, 


stop 


ECAUSE they stood near, Captain 
Stowe and the mate could hear 
what the Governor said. “ the 
freedom of the city and the whole is- 
land to this gallant foreigner! For him, 
and for the ship in which he sails, we 
deem it an honor to lift the embargo on 
trade, to remit all dues, fees, and 
charges! Let his cargo be put ashore 
without impediment or hindrance, as a 
very slight token of our gratitude and 
our admiration. So daring an exploit, 
which has ravished us all with wonder!” 
The Captain nudged John Pratt. 
“It’s that limb of a Gideon 
Morse the old fellow’s talking about,” 
he whispered, on a note of utter in- 
credulity. “Gideon’s got us the right 
to trade here, and... !” 

“Wait!” said John Pratt. “It’s 
Gideon’s turn now! They want him to 
say something!” 

The boy’s words fell in a silence 
more complete than that accorded to 
the Governor’s speech. Gideon took 
three steps and bowed before a dark- 
eyed, dark-haired girl whom he had 
once thought it would be impossible to 
put out of his mind. “Mademoiselle,” 
he said, “j’at ’honneur, moi, un mar- 
chand, de vous faire...” 

The French saw in it only an inex- 
pressibly charming and delicate gesture. 
If they noticed the sternness in the 
young face and voice, they ascribed it 
to the effect of his recent exertions, to 
that strain which made Mademoiselle 
Desrosiers’ face white, too, and her eyes 
wide as if with panic. “Mademoiselle,” 
said Gideon Morse, “I have the honor, 
I, a merchant, to make you a present of 
the life of Monsieur Piroteau!” 

Then the cheering began again. 
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by JERRY COTTER 


The New Plays 


Irving Berlin’s satiric musical, CALL ME MADAM, gains 
luster in transition to screen form. Technicolor, the cam- 
era’s wider range, and the addition of such Hollywood 
assets as Donald O'Connor, Vera-Ellen, and George Sanders 
make it a humorous and zestful charade. Ethel Merman, in 
a slightly veiled caricature of Perle Mesta, is vigorously 
amusing as the lady diplomat and bellows the Berlin ballads 
in what has become her own inimitable style. The score is 
lilting and gay, without falling into the clichés of the too- 
familiar musicomedy tunes; the choreography is spirited and 
fresh; and the theme remains topical and _ tastelul despite 
eur change of political regime. Literate, exuberant, and 
whimsical, this melodic spoof of international relations is 
almost certain to please the fun lovers in every age bracket. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


PORGY AND BESS, George Gershwin’s modern folk opera, 
seems to increase in stature with each presentation. In 
the current revival, the fifth since it opened on Broadway in 
1935, a truly magnificent cast brings out the beauty, the 
strength, and the melody of the Gershwin score as no other 
group ever has. In the staging by producer Robert Breen, 
the production also reaches a new and stirring height of 
artistry. He has given freshness and fluidity to a complex 
work which might easily have become artificial and con- 
fused. 

The tone is almost primitive in the Dubose Heyward 
libretto, and there are some scenes in which the action may 
seem too unrestrained, but for the most part the mood is a 
tragic one and the people pathetic. The inhabitants of Cat- 
fish Row are heroic, weak, good, and evil, but they are 
also striving and sincere. Other than its tug at the emotions. 
there is little of value here as a social document. It sets out 
to tell a folk story of a tragic romance and succeeds in doing 
that quite splendidly. 

Not a little of the credit belongs to Leslie Scott and 
Leontyne Price who sing the title roles with tremendous 
effect and bring a surprising eloquence to the dramatic pas- 
sages. Cab Calloway is adding clever touches to the malevo- 
lent role of “Sportin’ Life,” and every member of the cast 
measures up with superb vocal and convincing dramatic 
contributions. 
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Ethel Merman (shown with George Sanders) is 
an amusing lady diplomat in “‘Call Me Madam” 


BRIGHT ROAD is a wistful and completely winning movie 
version of Mary Elizabeth Award 
story, See How They Run. In simple, sensitive terms, it 
sketches a portrait of a young Negro teacher, her pupils, 
and the behavior problems they meet and face together. 
There isn’t a line of dialogue or a scene which might come 
under the heading of “propaganda” for better race relations, 
yet stories and movies like this will 


Vroman’s Christopher 


iccomplish more to 
improve those relations than any number of impassioned 
tracts or fiery speeches. Beautilul in its simplicity, and im- 
pressive because it accomplishes so much, this is a produc- 
tion you won't soon forget. Emmet Lavery has prepared a 
splendid screenscript from Miss Vroman’s story, and Gerald 
Mayer's direction is equally important in creating a sym- 
pathetic and entertaining movie. Dorothy Dandridge and 
Harry Belafonte are splendid as the principal adults in- 
volved, but the main honors belong to young Philip Hep- 
burn, whose work as the ragged, hungry eleven-year-old il- 
luminates the entire film. (M-G-M) 


Tennessee Williams, who exhibited a brilliant talent in 
The Glass Menagerie but has failed to duplicate it since, 
reaches what many feel to be a new artistic low in CAMINO 
REAL. Although staged and acted with commendable skill, 
the fantasy fails because the author has carried symbolism to 
ridiculous extremes in detailing a warped philosophy of life. 
It is a neurotic, melancholy series of vignettes, often verg- 
ing on the psychopathic. There is little hope and no spirit- 
ual substance in what Williams has to say and less reason 
for the playgoer to seek out its bleak and sordid message. 
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A pleasant family-type color musical, SMALL TOWN GIRL 
springs along at a fairly fast gait, with songs, dances, and 
comedy adding to a likeable, lightweight plot. Jane Powell 
has the title role, as the daughter of a judge who has just 
sentenced a wealthy young man to a 30-day speeding term. 
Farley Granger is the lad, and others who figure in the pro- 
ceedings are Robert Kieth, Ann Miller, Billie Burke, Fay 
Wray, and Nat King Cole. Conventional, but entertaining. 
(M-G-M) 


Some scenes in SALOME are handled with intelligence 
and reverence, but they cannot compensate for the film’s 
historical inaccuracies and obvious attempt to capitalize on 
the sensual. With Rita Hayworth, Charles Laughton, Judith 
Anderson, and Stewart Granger as marquee magnets, the 
script proceeds to weave a familiar-style romance into the 
story of John the Baptist’s persecution by Herod. As might 
be expected, the “highlight” of the picture is the dance of 
Salome in which Miss Hayworth strikes serpentine attitudes, 
climaxed by an expression of utter horror as John’s head is 
brought forth on a platter. There is also a misty-eyed fade- 
out as Salome and Roman Commander, Claudius, stand on 
the fringe of the crowd listening to the Sermon on the 
Mount. For all its lush spectacle and pretensions, this is a 
distinct disappointment. (Columbia) 


LILI is an intriguing and sentimental piece of whimsy set 
in a French carnival. It deals with the metamorphosis of an 
orphan girl who fails at her job as waitress with the show, 
then joins a puppet act and carries on fascinating philoso- 
phical conversations with the dolls. The thread of romance 
weaves around the girl’s infatuation for a handsome magician 
and her eventual realization that the crippled puppeteer she 
had disliked is really the heart and mind of the puppets she 
loves. Leslie Caron handles the poignant role with unsus- 
pected skill, and every member of the cast is excellent. The 
puppetry scenes are especially charming in this cleverly 
conceived adult fantasy. (M-G-M) 


THE BLUE GARDENIA is a routine mystery in which a 
newspaper columnist solves a_ baffling murder and_ then 
sets out to prove that the girl he has accused is innocent. 
Developed and played with a lack of spark and originality, 
this is further handicapped by a persistent reliance on 
suggestiveness. Anne Baxter and Richard Conte play unin- 
teresting characters as they were written, but Ann Sothern 
provides a few pert moments. Not worth your time. 
(Warner Bros.) 


If science-fantasy material holds you spellbound, then 
George Pal’s production, WAR OF THE WORLDS, will 
get an enthusiastic endorsement. It tops anything ever done 
in this fabulous field, as the movie technicians depict the 
results when men from Mars migrate to our planet and at- 
tempt to take over. Tension is often close to the breaking 
point in this imaginative adaptation of the H. G. Wells 
book. Photography is outstanding throughout, and the 
players represent varying degrees of fear and surprise in 
adequate fashion. (Paramount) 


The happy teaming of Bob Hope and Mickey Rooney re- 
sults in a broadly amusing farce built around Army life 
as it is not. OFF LIMITS plays havoc with logic, but it 
consistently borders on the riotous as Rooney impersonates 
an ambitious boxer and Hope fumbles through as the lad’s 
swaggering manager. In and out of uniform, the team 
reaches some new highs in hilarity, surprisingly restrained 
in tone so that the whole family can enjoy their antics. 
(Paramount) 
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%* School principal Harry Belafonte questions 
Philip Hepburn in a scene from “Bright Road” 





Rachel L. Carson’s best-seller, THE SEA AROUND US, 
has been translated into equally striking screen terms. All 
the mysteries of the deep have not been uncovered by Miss 
Carson, nor by the oceanographers and _ scientists whose 
filmed exploits have been blended in this film. However, a 
sufficient amount of exotic and scientific material is included 
to make this one of the most fascinating documentary 
movies you'll ever see. (RKO-Radio) 


A routine tale of heroism in the chaos of Korea, BATTLE 
CIRCUS is mainly concerned with the part played by a 
mobile surgical unit. Humphrey Bogart is a hard-bitten 
front line Army doctor, and June Allyson a young nurse 
working in one of the temporary hospitals. The romance, 
which inevitably blooms, is hardly convincing, and the pic- 
ture unfortunately strikes several additional snags in_ its 
fuzzy moral evaluations. (M-G-M) 


Sigmund Romberg’s classic operetta, THE DESERT SONG, 
has been revived once too often. Kathryn Grayson and 
Gordon MacRae trill their desert solos and duets in accept- 
able voice, but the thrill is gone. The plot maneuvers are 
ridiculous enough to set the audience snickering in_ the 
wrong places, and Raymond Massey is outlandish and un- 
comfortable as a Sahara sheik with villainous aims. This is 
merely a third-rate Western yarn, with turbans replacing 
ten-gallon hats. (Warner Bros.) 


When a determined matron decides she wants a mink coat, 
and her husband cannot afford same, she starts her own lit 
tle mink farm. At least that’s the way it goes in THE LADY 
WANTS MINK, a frothy comedy without much substance 
but a considerable amount of absurdity. Ruth Hussey makes 
the mink breeder less annoying than the writers of the 
screenplay did, while Dennis O’Keefe is properly harrassed 
as the husband who is carried away on a cloud of bucolic 
bliss once the initial shock is conquered. Eve Arden, Tommy 
Rettig, and William Demarest, plus a tribe of minks, add to 
the gaiety. An enjoyable family frolic. (Republic) 

Booth Tarkington’s “Penrod” stories have provided a solid 
basis for a good many movies and plays. Latest is BY THE 


LIGHT OF THE SILVERY MOON, a pleasantly sketched 
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% Edith Adams and Rosalind Russell in “Wonderful Town” 


* Pier Angeli and Ricardo Montalban are sweet- 
hearts in “Sombrero,” story of modern Mexico 
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Miss Technicolor musical with Doris Day and Gordon MacRae which will give the illusion of a rounded image and, at 
hose lending minuscule acting ability and considerable vocal the same time, prove valuable as an adjunct in telling the 
or, a appeal to the leads. The nostalgic note is provided in the screen story. Novelty is always intriguing to a jaded public, 
ided post World War I setting, the costumes, the songs and the but Hollywood should bear in mind that no mechanical 
itary manners of the period. Amusing, without a serious scene to process or technical development is a permanent substitute 
mar the view, this will undoubtedly lure the sentimentalists, for sound story values. The answer to public disinterest is 
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France has much to offer 
Europe’s defense community. 
Why has her enthusiasm 

Can NATO alone 


reconcile strange bedfellows? 


cooled? 


ik TO a point there was about the 
gleaming oval of the dinner table 
a festiveness, a sense of warmth, a pleas- 
ure of being together, which marks any 
reunion around a meal in Paris. The 
Sole Normande melted on one’s tongue. 
The dialogue was quick, light, and anec- 
dotic. The women, dressed by the mas- 
ters of the Haute Couture, looked 
exquisitely personal and feminine. But 
all of a sudden they drew their huge 
stoles up around their shoulders as 
though they were cold. The candlelight 
seemed dimmer. Guarded and reproach- 
ful glances were directed at me, the only 


American at the feast. Someone had 
mentioned NATO. 
Our hostess raised a jeweled hand. 


She did not want her party to be spoiled 
by a political discussion. But already the 
fatal 


words exploded into the 
air: “German rearmament—the Ameri- 
cans—French security—the Boches will 


fall upon us again—American Germany- 
firstisms—the Russian menace—the neo- 
Nazi menace—the Americans don’t un- 
derstand us—French security... ” 
Why did the French become less and 
less enthusiastic and more and more con- 
tradictory members of the European de- 
fense 3ack in America, I 
knew, this question was discussed with 
an impatience 


community? 


bordering on dismay. 
Since we had staked our whole foreign 
policy and billions of dollars on the 
assumption that the way of combating 
the Russian menace unite the 
free nations and to pool their spiritual, 


was to 


material, and military resources, it was 
distressing that the plan had hardly ad- 





COUNTESS WALDECK is widely recognized as 
a reporter on international events. She has 
published several authoritative books on 
foreign affairs, as well as articles in Saturday 
Evening Post, Reader's Digest, 
other leading publications. 
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and many 


France Has Her Fin 





rossed 





Germany’s Konrad Adenauer, Italy’s Alcide de Gasperi, 
and Robert Schuman of France tried for a united Europe 


vanced beyond the blue print stage. In 
fact, while the fate of Europe, and of 
the European army, hinged on the co- 
operation between France and Germany, 
co-operation further off than 
ever. It had become fashionable to 
blame the French for this sorry state of 


seemed 


affairs, The French, the arguments ran, 
still hated the much, that 
they could not bear the thought of a 
German revival. 

Actually, from 


Germans so 


I learned in the 
this and many similar discus- 
sions, I should say that the French hated 


what 


course olf 


the Germans much less than could be 
expected. There was a sincere desire 
to find a lasting modus vivendi with 


But this desire was counter- 
balanced by a protound fear of German 
ageression. 

“You a well-known writer 
turned to me at the dinner table. “You 


always tell us to let bygones be bygones, 


Germany. 


Americans!” 


but how can we forget two German in- 
vasions of our country within one gen- 
eration? How forget them, 
when there is no family in France which 
had not killed in 
two 


can we 
someone one of the 
wars?” 

And a sad-eyed woman in a Balenci- 
aga dress said: ‘“‘How can we forget what 
the Germans did to us and what they 
made us do to each other?” 

And our host 


said in an undertone 


and almost apologetically: “You must 
understand, madame, that nearly every- 
body at this table wears the mark of 
the German occupation.” 

The sad-eyed woman and her hus- 
band, it came out, had their only son 
murdered near their country place. A 
youngish man with a sensitive face of 
extreme pallor had survived the Mau- 
thausen concentration camp but was 
slowly dying of a mysterious illness he 
had contracted there. The writer’s wile 


had been beaten and_ tortured by 
France’s own Gestapo-trained militia. 
Our host himself was dragged from 


prison to prison, and it was sheer luck 
and that his wife succeeded in 
jumping from the train which was to 
take her East. 

I had thought that I knew all about 
German atrocities in France. But it 
was one thing to know about atrocities 
half forgotten newspaper 
1eports and another thing to meet the 
victims thereof in the flesh around a 
normal, pleasant, dinner table. Presently 
I found myself saying that in view of 
all they had to take from them, the 
wonder was perhaps not, as we thought 
in the U.S., that the French hated the 
Germans so much but that they hated 
them so little. 

Having lived in France after the first 
world war, I was constantly amazed at 


guts 


in terms ol 
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by COUNTESS WALDECK 


Photos from United Press, International, Black Star, 
and French Information Service 


Rene Pleven proposed his own plan 
for a supranational European army 


the friendliness with which the Ger- 
mans were received in France after the 
second one. From 1918 to 1925, a 
Boche was a Boche,” in 
Paris, and he was met with icy reserve. 
The turning point came only with the 
treaty of Locarno which promised a new 
era of Franco-German understanding. 
Considering that the French had suf- 
fered much more in this war than in the 
last one, I expected that they would 
have even less use for the Germans than 
before. But I was wrong. There was no 
seven year interval of aloofness this 
time. Already in 1948 Paris restaurants 
were full of German businessmen. Ger- 
man conductors got wild ovations at 
the Opera. 

“Paradoxical as it may sound,” the 
writer explained, “it’s the occupation 
that did it. It may not be politically 
opportune to acknowledge the pleasant 
side of the occupation, but it existed 
and it had a lasting effect on Franco- 
German relations.” 

Across and beyond the humiliations 
and torments of the invasion, he went 
on, some unforgettable human contacts 
had been formed. French women found 
that they could love German soldiers. 
French intellectuals found that they had 
much in common with German intel- 
lectuals. And everybody appreciated the 
German military who, up to the last 


Boche “was a 
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France has a worthwhile NATO contribution 


moment did their best to mitigate or 
cancel the terror of the Gestapo. 

There were quite a few people who 
claimed the honor of having saved Paris 
from destruction. Actually it would 
seem that the preservation of this lumi- 
nous city was a collective effort of men 
who knew what was due to European 
civilization. That two of the these men 
were German Generals was a consoling 
thought. 

“That’s just the point,” the writer 
concluded, ‘the Germans are at least 
Europeans. Which is another reason why 
we now try so much harder than after 
the first war to make friends with them. 
There exists a new European conscious- 
ness which was lacking then. It is the 
reaction both to the Russian menace 
and to the American encroachment.” 

With a view to tactfully diverting the 
discussion our host began to talk rapidly 


French Information Service 


about the Schuman plan, as being the 
shining symbol of this new European 
consciousness. On the surface nothing 
more than a project to pool all French 
and German coal and steel production, 
it constituted the most imaginative ges- 
ture of reconciliation ever made in the 
long history of discord between France 
and Germany. 

It was lucky that the postwar had 
produced this triumvirate of truly Euro- 
pean statesmen: Robert Schuman, then 
still French foreign minister; the Ger- 
man Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer; and 
the Italian Premier, Alcide de Gasperi. 
It was significant that all three were 
devout Catholics. Robert Schuman was 
a daily communicant. They approached 
the problem of European unity in the 
spirit of the Holy Roman Empire in 
whose geographical space and historical 
tradition all three had their roots. The 
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rance has received a million tons 
f defense assistance from the U. S. 








feanwhile French troops have put 


remselves 


into earnest 


Photos from French Information Service 
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in 


all-out 


defense effort 


trouble was that their enlightened lead- 
ership did not in itself produce a Euro- 
pean society. 

There was a tense little pause before 
the writer said finally: “No, we are still 
keen on Franco-German co-operation 
and European unity, but we can’t swal- 
low the German rearmament which the 
Americans have forced down our 
throats.” 

What it all boiled down to, was this: 
The French had been all for the Schu- 
man plan because they hoped that this 
and other economic partnership devices 
might gradually lead to a state of mutual 
trust and reconciliation from which a 
political and defensive alliance could de- 
velop in due time. But this cautious 
and logical process was rudely disturbed 
when in September of 1950, Secretary 
of State Acheson, out of the blue. pro- 
posed to create German units as part 
of Western defense here and now, AI- 
though resentful of the Americans forc- 
ing their hand, the French did accept 
their major premise, namely that there 
could be no effective western defense 
without German participation. How- 
ever, they demanded safeguards. The 
dubious offshoot of American haste and 
pressure and French halfhearted ac- 
quiescence was the so-called Pleven plan, 
called after the then French Premier, 
and proposing a supranational Euro- 
pean army. For a while the French 
bravely endeavored to resign themselves 
to that European army plan as to the 
lesser of two evils. But as time went on 
their fear and distrust of the Germans 
returned with a vengeance. 

What upset them first of all was the 
discovery that preciously little was left 
of the original Pleven plan, after the 
allies were through with it. Stripped of 
most of its supranational features, it 
didn’t guarantee any real integration 
of the German units into the European 
defense force. 

“If there is something we fear more 
than Germany,” said the man who had 
survived Mauthausen, “it is the Ameri- 
can policy in Germany.” And he added 
darkly that there had been all along 
forces at work in Washington, specially 
“dans le Pentagon,” which gave German 
reconstruction the priority over French 
reconstruction and favored German 
leadership of western Europe not only 
economically and politically but also 
militarily. And trust the Germans to 
capitalize on their new gained impor- 
tance, laying down conditions for their 
participation in the European army and 
throwing their weight around as though 
they had never lost a war! 

Prudently ignoring the accusation of 
American Firstism, 1 pointed out, that 
since we all wanted the Germans to 
eo to bat in defense of western civiliza- 
tion, we were bound to give them equal 


rights in the various 
agencies sooner or later. 

“But will the Germans really go to 
bat for western civilization?” the writer 
asked. 


international 


Here at last was the S64 question, 
and you had only to look at the faces 
around the table to know the unani- 
mous verdict was, “No, they will not!” 

Our host countered. There was one 
thing the Germans would fight for, and 
this was a reunited Germany. The urge 
to recoup the territories east of the 
Oder-Neisse line was bound to make it- 
self more and more pressing. No van- 
quished people would ever resign itself 
to territorial losses imposed by the 
victors, especially when millions of 
refugees gave the question a highly emo- 
tional flavor. Once they were rearmed 
and full-fledged members of the west- 
ern defense community one of two 
things would happen. The Germans 
would drag the entire European army 
into a war against Russia and Poland 
for the purpose of regaining their lost 
lands. Or they would doublecross the 
West if an alliance with Russia held out 
the promise of reunification without a 
war. From where he sat, it looked like 
sheer madness to expect that a mutilated 
Germany hellbent on _ reunification 
would fight the battles of the West. It 
was much more likely that she would 
gang up with Russia and fall upon 
France, as she always did. . . 

“You must admit, Madame,” he con- 
cluded, “the American notion that the 
fear of Russia should replace our fear 
of Germany doesn’t make sense. The 
fear of Russia can only heighten our 
fear of Germany.” 


HERE was little I could say to 

counter this argument. From what I 
had seen and heard in Germany, I had 
to admit she was an uncertain coun- 
try. Her material come- 
back covered an uncanny spiritual vac- 
uum. I often wondered whether there 
was a single idea the Germans were 
ready to live and die for. However, it 
was a mistake to give up all hope. The 
overwhelming majority of the German 
people was deadly afraid of Russia (not 
so much of Communism as of the Asiatic 
hordes which had behaved in an abomi- 
nably unhousebroken fashion when in- 
vading their country). They would 
vastly prefer to go it with the West. 
The task was to make them feel belong- 
ing to the West. And that’s where 
NATO and the European Federation 
came in. Only when firmly embraced 
within their framework, was Germany 
likely to forget her separate national 
aspirations and console herself over her 
lost territories. Only within NATO and 
a European Federation could she_be- 
come a reliable partner of the West. 


astonishing 
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Daughter ? 


OMETHING important is going to 
happen in the Chapel of the Prince 

of Peace at Ifuho. The people of Ifuho 
are all there—as many as can crowd into 
the benches, Others are peering in at 
the windows, jostling each other to get 
close enough to see. There are women in 
native Nigerian bubbas and lappas and 
in long flowing robes and feathered 
crowns—solemn yet barefoot. There are 
school girls in neat school uniforms, 
their black faces beaming as they rustle 
their sheets of music, ready to sing. 
Everywhere there are babies, in nothing 
but a string of beads, with bright-colored 
clay rubbed into their fuzzy heads. They 
sit on their mother’s laps, scramble 
around on the floor, spill out into the 
aisles. Since early morning the people 
have been coming in from the bush, with 
bundles on their heads, gifts for the 
“brides.” 
No, this is not a wedding; and yet, in 

a sense, it is. For the people of Ifuho 
have gathered to see some of their own 
girls “make Sister.” It is a strange, poign- 
ant thing to be happening in the heart 
of the bush—important for more than 
Ifuho. A miracle of grace is going to 
happen, and only God knows how far 
its influence may reach through the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 
A very black little altar boy in a bright 
red cassock comes proudly out to light 
the candles. At his entrance there is a 
general stir in the Chapel of the Prince 
of Peace. Scores of black eyes are on 
him, silently helping him, as he wrestles 
with a recalcitrant wick. At last it takes 
fire and flames up. There is a sigh of re- 
lief from the crowded benches. Everyone 
in the room has been lighting that can- 
dle. It will be that way all through the 
ceremony. It is going to be everyone's 
Clothing. That is a part of its signifi- 
cance. It dramatizes the fact that Chris- 
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It is not a wedding; and yet, in 


a sense it is. For the people of 


Ifuho have gathered to see some 


of their own girls “make Sister” 


by 
Mother Mary Eleanor, 
S.H.C.J. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 








tianity means giving, that it is a whole 
new way of life. 

Suddenly from the cloistered veranda 
outside there are voices singing, and 
still, as African voices 
chant the Magnificat in age-old Grego- 
rian. 
babies. 


ey ery one grows 


There is silence—except for the 
Necks are craned. First 
a cross-bearer, then Sisters with lighted 
candles, then white-veiled novices, then 
the “brides.” They dressed like 
brides, in long, white dresses and bridal 
veils, sent out from America in 
those bulging trunks which so delight 
missionary hearts. They are new 
dresses—that does not matter. They are 
beautiful to those who wear them and 
those who watch; and each veil is carried 
by a tiny black mite of a flower girl in a 
white dress and veil. Last the 
clergy, in all the pomp and _ panoply 
that the Church can give her children in 
their moment of espousal. A bishop in 
cope and mitre brings up the rear. 


comes 


are 


one of 


not 


come 


EAT 


where 


shimmers in the sanctuary, 
the habits of the “brides” 
are laid out to be blessed. Heat hangs 
like a heavy curtain above the altar. 
The palm tree motif carved on the altar 
by a native craftsman seems a_ perfect 
symbol for the peace of Christ, here in 
this tropic land. It is the peace of Christ 
these people are groping for, sitting 
there on those crowded benches. 

Veni Creator Spiritus intones the 
bishop, and the mellow African voices 
take up the chant. Surely, the Holy 
Spirit must have His part in this. It is 
a daring thing to be doing—to take the 
beautiful, austere path of the three vows 
straight from the bush. Souls with cen- 
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Africa needs the Sisters to teach, to nurse, to train. And Africa needs them to pray 


turies of Christianity behind them need 
much grace to do it— and here are these 
children from little mud houses, a stone’s 
throw from the ju-ju shrine, venturing 
to ask to embark upon it! 

They usually come first as shy, beaming 
school girls to whisper their big secret 
to one of their own people—one of the 
native Sisters or teachers in the school. 
She will understand all the sharp, in- 
articulate yearning, the clumsy joy at 
the first touch of grace. She will under- 
stand too about the problems that will 
follow. She will know advise 
about the big palaver that will take 
place when the father and mother are 
told. She will know all about the need 
for money to pay back the dowry al- 
ready long since received from the in- 
tended husband. There will have to be 
many tears shed upon her ample shoul- 
der before the way is made smooth. 

Then the little aspirant will set about 
penning a letter in her best handwriting 
to Reverend Mother. “Dear Mother,” 
writes one of them—the daughter of the 
Headman of Ndom Ebom. She is lucky, 
for she comes from a Christian home. “I 
am the child of Christian parents. I am 
fifteen years of age, and I am in the 
Fourth Class now. I am the third daugh- 
ter of my father. I spoke to them once 
that I do not like to marry as my other 
sisters. I wish to do a little service for 
Christ. My father and my mother after 
thinking deeply gave their consent... . 
I am ready to come to the convent at 
the end of the year. I wish you to 
think the matter over deeply.” 

And so, as she is bid. Reverend 
Mother “thinks it over deeply.” There 
is generosity and good will in this little 


how to 









































black child of God, who wants to be His 
bride as well. But is she far enough from 
bush ways? Life in the litthe mud huts 
is not a good preparation for religious 
regularity. Can she live her life in obe- 
dience? Can she tame down appetite, 
discipline desire, and live by the sound 
of the bell? It is a hard schooling for 
little black novices. “Reverend Mother 
dear,”’ wrote one, to an absent Superior, 
“I can not express to you how I like my 
noviceship, but to tell you the truth, I 
am still finding things very hard.” But 
she added, “I am not discouraged at all.” 


EVEREND Mother “thinks it over 
R deeply.”” Sometimes she says no; some- 
times she says wait. But when she says 
yes, there is great rejoicing on the part 
of the little aspirant. She packs her few 
belongings into an enamel basin, bal- 
ances it on her head, says good-by to the 
inhabitants of the little mud_ village 
which is her home, and sets off through 
the bush for the convent. Then, if she 
perseveres, as most of them do— (twenty- 
nine out of thirty-one have done so in 
this recently founded congregation) the 
great day of her espousal comes, and she 
stands in her bridal dress to be interro- 
gated by the bishop. 

“Quid petis, filia me?” he asks in the 
age-old formula. “What do you ask, my 
daughter?” 

“The grace of God,” she answers in 
carefully drilled Latin, kneeling before 
the bishop in the sanctuary, “and the 
holy habit of religion. . 

The silence deepens in that crowded 
place. The brides file out; habits are 
blessed; and the novices come back 
dressed in them, in shy and sober de- 
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corum, The plain little habits are a sharp 
contrast to the lovely flowing bridal 
dresses. The dramatic symbolism of the 
swift change is not lost on those staring 
black-faced people of the bush. As one 
by one the novices go up to receive their 
white veils, there is a kind of suppressed 
sobbing in the Chapel of the Prince of 
Peace. The morning’s ceremony is better 
than any sermon. The peace of Christ 
costs—and their own children are help- 
ing to pay the price. 


FTER the ceremony there will be a 
I icceecintoce African  celebra- 
tion, All will go to the school hall for 
“big chop.” There will be platters of 
steaming yams, fried eggs, pitchers of tea 
or chocolate, and a great deal of speech- 
making. Each head of a family must 
have his turn. “We glad give girl to 
God,” they say solemnly. There is much 
applause. “We proud of them—proud 
see them make Sister. The Sisters do big 
work for Africa.” They nod gravely. 
There is more applause. Forgotten is 
the long palaver that was necessary to 
win parental consent. That is all over 
now. Gifts are brought—a bush lanip, 
perhaps even a flashlight, bought in Cal- 
abar market, a clock, a soap dish, a 
towel, a pail, depending on the success 
of last year’s yam crop. Then all go out- 
side in the blazing sun to “make photo.” 
They stand up stiffly with their families 
while Paul, the native photographer, 
squats behind his camera. It is two o1 
three o’clock before the crowd disperses 
and the little Sisters can find rest in the 
quiet of the noviceship. They have a 
big, hidden work to do for God there-— 
the work of their sanctification; but it 
is not for themselves alone that they do 
it, but for Africa—and the world. 

Safely in the noviceship, their joy 
flows out into words. “We are clothed at 
last after our long waiting,” writes one of 
them, to the Superior General of the 
Society sponsoring them. “April eigh- 
teenth made us the happiest beings that 
ever walked the earth . We wish we 
had wings to fly to you and tell you our 
joy face to face.” This little Sister has a 
pagan father and mother; and since he 
has several wives, there are forty-eight 
brothers and sisters. The bush is a place 
of spiritual as well as material contrasts. 

And what of those who knelt in the 
hot, crowded little Chapel of the Prince 
of Peace to witness the morning’s cere- 
mony? They are deeply impressed. ‘They 
have not forgotten the meaning of that 
moment when the brides filed out in 
their bridal gowns to return in their 
plain gray habits. “This part was deeply 
touching,” writes one schoolgirl witness. 
“I thought of how they had disowned 
the world and their families to become 
spouses of God.” And she adds: “We 
are praying our Lord to pour His grace 
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in our hearts, and that we may be able 
to do the same, for our country needs 
many Sisters.” 

Africa needs them to teach, like Sister 
Mary Joseph, or to martial big crowds 
of women at a retreat or pacify irate 
chiefs, like Sister Kathleen, or to super- 
vise native teachers, like Sister Mary 
Genevieve, or to train women for Chris- 
tian marriage or to nurse the sick or to 
bring children into the world as trained 
midwives. And Africa needs them to 
pray. Perhaps the most humble, who 
can not do the more complicated exte- 
rior tasks, have the greatest apostolate. 
At any rate, they are not excluded be- 
cause of a lack of outward talents, if 
they have the requisite inner spirit. One 
poor little novice was good as gold, but 
she simply could not learn “book.” 
Should she be allowed to make her 
vows? The novice mistress prayed for 
light and consulted with the bishop. Fi- 
nally the answer was yes. And now the 
little Sister is blissfully happy—making 
altar breads. 

“Whenever there is a native clergy at 
work,”” wrote Benedict XV in his Ency- 
clical Maximum Illus, . and to some 
degree may we not say the same of na- 
tive Sisters?—“\We may claim that the 
missionary has successfuly crowned his 
work and that his church is henceforth 
well established. The wind of persecu- 
tion may arise one day and endeavor to 
demolish it; we are sure that, built upon 
a rock and deeply rooted, it will defy 
the violence of the assault.” The wind 
of persecution has arisen, and in the 
face of it. His Holiness, Pius XII, has 
reaflirmed the faith of the Church 
in the Missionary enterprise, rooted 
and grounded in a soil well wa- 
tered by the blood of the new martyrs. 
In China, enkindled neophites are stand- 
ing up and being shot rather than deny 
their new-found Christ. In Asia and 
Africa, they are flinging themselves down 
at the foot of the Cross in the less dra- 
matic but no less valid death to self of 
the three vows. 







It is early morning in the Chapel of 
the Prince of Peace at Ifuho. Something 
very important is going to happen, and 
once more the people of Ifuho crowd 
the benches. Once more a little black 
altar-boy in a red cassock is struggling 
to light the candles. Once more the 
words of the Magnificat sound in haunt- 
ing Gregorian. In comes the procession 
with lighted candles. But this time, 
there are no brides in white—only gray- 
clad novices. In the sanctuary are the 
long veils of the Professed religious wait 
ing to be blessed. ‘The bishop is standing 
above them, saying prayers and_ sprin- 
kling them with holy water. Suddenly, 
soundlessly, the little novices have risen, 
have moved out into the aisle, have 
prostrated, face down. They are cov- 
ered quickly with the big black pall that 
covers the dead. 

Kyrie Eleison Kyrie Eleison 
Christe Eleison Christe Eleison 
chants the choir, beginning the litany of 
the saints. The little novices lie very 
still under their black pall, making their 
big oblation. For this is the day of their 
Profession. A little gasp goes through 
the startled, black-faced congregation. 
Death—sacrifice—the significance is not 
lost on them, just as the significance of 
the bridal gowns was not misunderstood. 
Yet the harsh symbolism jis softened a 
little: for the small, black flower girls in 
white veils and dresses have stepped for- 
ward to strew flowers on the pall. 

Pater de coelis Deus, miserere nobis. 
Fili Redemptors mundi Deus, miserere 

nobis . 


HE ceremony of Religious Profes- 
sion is a moving event anywhere in 
the world. It is moving in New York, 
Chicago, London, Paris. But it is most 


poignant of all in mission lands, where 
the faith is so new and the venture is 
so valiant. Today, when they pronounce 
their vows, these little novices are going 
to die—to live again; and Africa, their 
Africa, God’s Africa, will be the richer 
for it. 


The novices prostrate 
face down, covered 
with a pall 
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The dogwood blossoms were a tribute to her courage 


wice Alison had loved and lost. Then one day the cloud shadow- 


ing the past drifted away, and she made a surprising discovery 
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by Prank PSay 


NE might look into Gramps’ eyes, Alison used to think, and see just 

below the gray surface, mists rising in the darkness of sweet wet 
forests. They were quiet, candid old eyes that had grown patient with 
the stormy touch of gales and soft with the stars of May seen through 
dogwood petals, and wise with the long vistas of mountain and sky and 
the long river that slipped forever down to the sea. 

Alison would feel a short tug of panic as she lay in the paralysis of her 
long recovery, between the clean sheets that smelled of the wind and the 
great sky, to think that Gramps might leave her one day. Or that her 
mother, the brilliant Dr. Amy, on one of her scheduled visits to her bed- 
ridden eight-year-old daughter, might decide to pack her into the shiny 
black sedan and go down among the long mountains to the river and 
follow it through the flat country to the ocean, that she might have to 
live again among icy crystal and gleaming lacquer, where no sun shone 
and no winds blew. 

Then there would be a voice hailing from the May fields and soon 
Gramps would be stomping up the woodshed stairs and slamming the door 
to the kitchen and coming in to her. Then excitement would be leaping 
in her. She’d twist her neck to see the door latch jig down and the old 
man come in who had been her courage and her limbs and her heart, and 
panic would vanish like the passing shadow of a small high cloud driven 
over sunny meadows by a warm May wind. 

He would sit on the bed and tell her of the things he had seen: of the 
first smoky wedges of geese flying home so high and fast that only eyes that 
knew how to watch could see them; of what they were calling so thinly and 
purely, 

He would roll her bed to the window and they would silently watch the 
clouds piling in gray patterns all across the black mountains. 

Sometimes, as they were watching, the soft clouds were heaved together 
in warm and violent shapes and over all towered the immense anvil-crested 
thunderheads: the storm-spirits. Then the whole valley was darkened and 
no breath of air stirred and orange lightnings touched the cloud edges like 
random angers. Then the farthest mountain was in a moment obscured and 
they could see the rain columns marching slowly along the winding thread 
of the distant river. Alison lying beneath the patchwork quilt would shiver 
with a wild anticipation long before the first heavy drops fell like spent 
buckshot on the tight shingles of the old farmhouse. 

She and Gramps named the mountains that the rain touched with its 
clean hands until the gray shifting curtain strode at last up their own moun- 
tain, the wind awoke with a moan, and the invective of the storm was upon 
them. Then Alison would cry out in satisfaction and squeeze the old man’s 
craggy hand with her own white fingers as the rain hurled itself against the 
small panes of the window and the timbers of the old house creaked in the 
violence of the storm. Then Alison would say, “I'll marry you when I grow 
up, won’t I Gramps? You'll wait for me?” And the wind would howl, 
ripping the rain in wild tatters across the world. 
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Alison had many admirers even then, 
soft-spoken men who seemed tall be- 
cause the quiet and darkness of the 
forest had touched them. They brought 
sweet gifts for the little girl: delicate 
Indian pipes that 
lonely waters rise 


where the 
ferns and 
starlight; silvery dusty blueberries from 


eTOW 


among 


among the granite ledges; quills and 
feathers; flat wine-colored garnets taken 
from the heart of the earth. 

They broke the law to bring fresh 
meat to her. They gave her the empty 
brass cartridge cases to play with. They 
brought curious warty squashes shaped 
like ducks and she’d play the pretend- 
ing game with them while the beautiful 
dolls that Dr. Amy sent sat staring on 
the shelf and were rarely taken down. 

The day she took her first faltering 
steps six men stood watching over her 
and the silent urgency of their pride in 
her achievement gave her a determina- 
tion that could overcome sickness and 
fear and doubt. When she was returned, 
exhausted, to her room she found it 
filled triumphantly with dogwood blos- 
soms: a tribute to her courage. 

But of course Gramps could not wait 
for her because even then he had been 
an old man. After strength came back 
to her legs and after a long happy time 
Alison did go back with Dr. Amy. And 
life among the crystal and lacquer was 
not too bad although at first she 
would listen half awake at night in her 
dark room, for the sound of the river 
of air flowing by in the tops of the 
forest, and not hearing it she would 
frown and sink back into dreamless 
sleep like a fish sinking in a black pool. 

She went to school and the seasons 
passed. Alison 


erew into a_ beautiful 
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young woman, compassionate and grace- 
ful and wise and many people loved her. 
In the year when the world went mad 
she married and her husband was sent 
into the war. A tall rangy man with gray 
eyes and steady hands, he was made a 
rifleman. 
much alike, Alison 
and Christopher, and once committed 
to a promise they would go it to the 


They had been 


end. They burned with the steady 
flame of integrity. It consumed Chris- 
topher. 


On the 6th of June in 1944 when the 
First Division of V Corps went raging 
up the stony shingle of Omaha Beach, 
a machine gun pinned down his squad 
Red. For a man like 
Christopher there could have been no 
other thing to do, 


on Beach Easy 


He traded grenades 
with the machine gun for a long time 
until it no longer winked its red eye, 
but when his squad went forward he 
did not rise to go with it. The whole 
gray sky was reflected in his open eyes 
and he did not hear the waves that 
those dreadful shores 
like a good mother after untidy chil- 
dren. 


calmly washed 


NUMBNESS like the shadow of a 
settled Alison. 
She had lost three good men in her life- 
time: her father. whom she had never 
known, and Gramps and Christopher. 
Her little son would never know his 
father. 


snow-cloud over 


But when little Christopher was old 
enough for school he was able to speak 
sensibly about his father. Alison saw 
to that. He knew where Normandy was, 
what bravery was, and what it meant 
to die. He had no horror of death. 


Alison saw to that too, but still the 
shadow followed her. Three good men, 
She hugged the child close. 

Then one warm day in early May 
when it was time at last for all dormant 
life to grow again, Alison and Christo- 
pher took a walk. They went through 
the streets to the park in the center of 
the city and climbed the steps that 
passed between black rocks to a high 
them. 
They were quite alone in spite of the 
teeming life below them. They found 
a sunny spot beside a flowering dog- 
wood and sat on the warm rocks. Ali- 
son read the story of Icarus, the man 
who made himself wings, as the child 
played, his eyes thoughtlul, attentive 
both to his mother’s voice and to the 
small stones he was piling one on one, 


place where no one was neat 


The old legends of man are untath- 
omably wise and Alison was always 
careful in her selection to choose the 
best stories and the ones that would give 
the greatest joy. Slowly as the narrative 
approached its climax Christopher left 
his playing. He was profoundly atten. 
tive as the story came to its conclusion. 

After it was over he sat cross-legged 
on the granite gazing at the sky, at the 
sun that melted the waxen wings, at 
the gulls that swung breasting full into 
the breeze, at the placid clouds, and he 
said: “Mother, that means it’s better 
to try, and fall trying, than never to tr 
at all, doesn’t it?” As he sat so, bathed 
in sunshine, Alison, in the shadow of 
her own cloud, looked into the child's 
face and saw it as a fully human face 
perhaps for the first time. And it was as 
familiar to her as the call of a long 
forgotten voice to a lost traveler. 

She saw, just below the gray surface 
of his young eyes, mists rising in the 
darkness of sweet wet forests. They were 
patient eyes that would welcome the 
stormy touch of gales; they were soft 
eyes, soft as the warmth of May sun 
beneath the tracery of dogwood petals; 
they were wise eyes sprung from solid 
roots indelibly affected by long vistas 
of mountain and sky and the long river 
that slips forever down to the sea. 

And she suddenly saw a simple fact 
that had eluded her always before. She 
had never lost a thing! All that wisdom 
and strength and goodness could never 
be lost. Whatever she had learned would 
be preserved and sent forward unend- 
ingly, for the stuff that Gramps and 
Christopher were made of was enduring 
as the very granite of the earth. 

Then irresistibly before the May 
breeze, her own cloud drifted away from 
her, for the first time, and the sun shone 
down on the whole world. 





FRANK P. JAY is an Assistant Professor of 
English at Fordham University, School of 
Education. He has contributed stories and 
articles to The Lamp and A.D. 
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The quiet countryside has an irresistible magnetism for those 


Me tor 


Main Street 


What has the main street of a small town to 


attract the modern migration of big city dwellers? 


Here is one man’s answer 


by ART 


HE big man, somewhat red of face 

at the moment, rapped his glass im- 
patiently down on the coffee table and 
began poking me on the third button 
of my shirt with a formidable index fin- 
ger. 

“Look here,” he growled, “how long 
have you been living in the big time, 
huh? About twenty-five years, right? 
Now, then, just how come you decided 
to leave that cattle-crossing out in Wis- 
consin that you claim to love so dearly? 
Did Big Bill Thompson ride his white 
horse up to Green Bay and haul you 
down to Chicago with his lassoo? Did 
Jimmy Walker send a detail of armed 
cops to bring you to New York because 
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the old burg was on its last legs and 
needed you to breathe new life into her? 
“Or did you maybe just go down to 
the depot one day and buy yourself a 
ticket to anywhere because you were 
sick to death of narrow-minded hicks, 
of trying to get somewhere in a tank 
town where there was no place to go?” 
While he was trying to pump breath 
back into his lungs, I reflected that once 
more I had wandered into an argument 
from which I could emerge only with a 
bloodied head. Here we go again, I 
thought. The same old routine, the 
same questions, the same answers and 
—inevitably—the same result. This big 
clunk, city-born and city-reared, would 


Harold Lambert photo 


who love peace 


no more understand what I was going 
to tell him than [I would understand 
Albert Einstein on Relativity. But I 
Was going to give it a try, anyway. 

“Come I invited. We got up 
and moved to the tall window that gave 
out on the penthouse terrace and gazed 
down at the great spangle of lights that 
spread like a diamond carpet across the 
fabulous world of New York. 

“See those lights?”’ I asked. “Millions 
of ’em, reaching in all directions right 
to the horizon, and they’re beautiful. 
But look up above. Just a pinkish glow, 
right? Well, out in Wisconsin we have 
lights like those down there only they’re 
overhead instead of underfoot. We call 
them stars.” 

He grunted impatiently. 

“What kind of an argument is that?” 
he demanded. “We got stars. We know 
they’re up there, don’t we?” 

“Yes,” I said, “but out in Wiscon- 
sin we like to be able to see them. 
They’re friends of ours.” 


here,” 


The man looked long and searchingly 
at me and I could see 
was over. 

“You know,” he said finally, “I think 
you're nuts!” 

I don’t know how often I have al- 
lowed myself to be mouse-trapped into 
“discussions” concerning the relative 
advantages of life in cities large and 


this discussion 
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Mother's Helper 


> Cana Conferences for married cou- 
ples are conducted by priests in vari- 
ous dioceses to iron out some of the 
difficulties married people encounter. 








A question-and-answer period is very 
useful sometimes in discovering and 
solving these problems. 

During a recent Cana Conference, 
the priest in charge read aloud this 
question, which had been submitted 
by a member of the group: 

“Father, I just can’t seem to get my 
housework done. There’s so much to 
do that I’m never able to get started. 
Can you help me?” 

The priest thought a moment and then smilingly answered: 

“I could come on Tuesdays and Thursdays at two, but I 
really don’t think I’d be much help.” 


Bill Wiebler 








cities small, but they always wind up 
the same way: I am goofy, as my big 
friend put it, or I am a hopeless hick. 
Neither appraisal particularly annoys 
me, but what burns me to a cinder is 
the fact that my opponents in these dis- 
cussions invariably are people who have 
been pavement-pounders all their lives 
and have enly the vaguest acquaintance 
with the vast America which lies beyond 
their tower-studded horizon. 

So what happens? Well, Pll tell you 
what happens. 

My opponents, carefully 
one-syllable words so as not to contuse 
this gawky hayshaker, hold forth long 
and creditably on the merits of the 
metropolis—its greater economic Oppor- 
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tunities, its better educational facilities, 
its booming excitement and lavish en- 
tertainment, its vast variety of “things 
to do.” 

Most of these points I cheerfully con- 
cede, but when I suggest that they are 
no more than the big city is forced to 
provide to make up for its lack of the 
natural advantages of the small town, 
I evoke a thunder of indignant denials. 
And when I doggedly insist that, any- 
way, Green Bay, Wisconsin, offered me 
in lesser but still satisfactory degree 
everything that Chicago or New York 
offered their sons, I am hooted down, 

Yet I believe I can prove my case. Let 
us take up the cliff-dwellers’ claims one 
by one. 

First, the greater economic opportu- 
nities. If this glittering generality means 
more good jobs, then it is a myth. In 
Green Bay there are exactly as many 
responsible positions in relation to the 
number of individuals qualified to hold 
them as there are anywhere else. 

The men and women who are run- 
ning Green Bay, its industries and its 
businesses todav are those with whom I 
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grew up. Most of its politicians, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and judges are kids I went 
to school with. So are its bums and 
loafers, and they would have been bums 
and loafers in any case, regardless of 
environment. 

Second, better educational facilities. 
Now, here I must take a moment to ex- 
plain that Bay—the sort of 
“country” town I am supporting—is 
neither hamlet nor village. When I was 
in high school it was a city of roughly 
35,000. the largest community in a bet- 
ter than 100-mile radius, and it is some- 
what larger today. But it was always a 
reasonably well-governed town and _ its 
halls of learning were a far cry from the 
Little Red Schoolhouse. 

We had, perhaps, a dozen public ele- 
mentary public high 
schools, and St. Joseph’s Academy, a 
private school for girls. We must have 
had eight parochial schools, though no 
Catholic high school. <A scant five 
miles up the Fox River, at De Pere, 
was St. Norbert’s College and Semi- 
nary, run by the Norbertine Order or, 
as we called them, the “White Fathers.” 

All these schools were on the State 
University’s accredited list, their teach- 
ers, though underpaid as everywhere, 
were competent, and an average per- 
centage of our high school graduates 
went on to colleges and universities. 

And let me say this about our teach- 
ers: I never heard of any of them be- 
ing fired for subversive activities or 
questionable morals. I can’t recall 
either of our high schools being forced 
to interrupt their athletic programs be- 
cause a teacher refused to double as a 
coach. Big city schools, particularly 
New York’s, seem to be funny that way. 

Sut let’s move on and brood a bit 
about excitement and “things to do.” 
My big friend dwelt long and lyrically 


Green 


schools, two 


on these points. He told me that kids 
have a wonderful time growing up in 
the city and I’m sure he believed what 
he said. He insisted that the city offers 
everything a youngster could want— 
playgrounds, parks, ocean beaches, com- 
munity centers, zoos, swimming pools, 
supervised athletics, school and parish 
dances, roller-skating parties. There were 
Ebbets Field and the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, the Polo Grounds and the Giants, 
the Stadium and the Yankees, Madison 
Square Garden and its track meets, cir- 
cus, rodeos, ice-shows. 

“And,” he finished triumphantly, “if 
they get a yen for that Daniel Boone 
stuff you country jakes are always brag- 
ging about, all they got to do is take a 
bus over the George Washington Bridge 
and go for a hike into Jersey or up the 
Hudson shore. Sleep right out in the 
open, if they want!” 

Believe me, my friends, I had to 
fight myself to keep a straight face. He 
had figured to score with his ocean 
beaches, swimming pools, big league 
ball teams, the Garden, zoos, etc. I had 
to admit that few Green Bay kids had 
ever seen an ocean or a swimming pool. 
We had to be satisfied with an island- 
dotted bay, twenty miles across and 
one hundred and ten miles long, which 
lay at the town’s doorstep. There we 
swam and fished and sailed our own 
boats in the summer and there we 
skated and sailed ice-boats at sixty miles 
an hour in the winter, 


WAS forced to concede that we had 

no zoo and that the parks were 
dinky, block-square affairs where the 
town band played oom-pah-pah concerts 
on summer evenings. But I felt con- 
strained to point out that Green Bay 
lay virtually on the edge of the great 
Wisconsin north woods and that deer, 
foxes, bears, wolves, bobcats, and smaller 
forest folk were our uncaged neighbors. 

My large friend had implied that 
“excitement” was exclusively an_ cle- 
ment of city life. So I wondered aloud 
if he, as a kid, had ever known the 
thrill of standing waist-deep in a thun- 
dering river at dawn, of watching a 
three-pound rainbow trout explode 
from an eddy to hurl itself upon a well- 
cast royal coachman, of feeling a four- 
ounce bamboo rod arc to the throbbing 
power of the most gallant fighting fish 
that swims. 

Or had he, as a boy of sixteen, ever 
crouched on a hillside on a_ flaming 
autumn morning and seen a great buck 
step warily from the brushy swamp be- 
low, slowly swinging its majestic head 
while sensitive nostrils tested the wind; 
had he, the kid, sighted down the brown 
barrel of his rifle until the cross-hairs 
marked the vital spot behind that sleek 
dun shoulder and then lowered the 
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weapon because he could not end so 
magnificent a life? 

Had he ever owned a dog and come 
to know that wondrous affection that 
binds boy and man alike to a patient 
beast whose sole desire seems to be to 
understand and please his master? Or 
had he, like most other city men, lived 
all his lite behind a gilt-edged sign that 
warned, “No Dogs Allowed!”? 

And how about a horse? Did he ever 
feel himself a part of living speed or 
know the heart-stopping thrill of the 
jump that clears the barrier with only 
a breath to spare? Or had his thrill 
come from watching the blooded beasts 
perform meticulously to music on the 
tanbark at Madison Square Garden? 

There was a bemused, incredulous ex- 
pression on the man’s face as he re- 
garded me now, and when he spoke 
there was a great wonderment in his 
voice. 

“Broth-er!” he murmured, shaking his 
head. “What corn! What golden ban- 
tam corn!” 

Sure, it was corn, strictly off the cob, 
and I am what Broadway calls a 
But he had asked me what my 
cattle-crossing had to offer and I had 
given him the picture as it was when 
I was a kid and as it is today in the 
hinterlands. 


“square.” 





Let the doubters go out to Green 
Bay and see for themselves. The town 
may have grown a bit but it is still 
essentially the same. The Peshtigo, 
Oconto, Thunder, Rat, Otter, and Pine 
Rivers still dash down through the big 
woods and the trout still lurk in the 
pools. The deer still have the run of 
the timber, the bears. still lumber 
through the hills, and the foxes. still 
bark at the moon. 

And look, city man, take the kids 
along and give them a year out there 
where there’s nary subway nor elevated, 
no Brooklyn Bridge, no Empire State, 


no Times Square, and no Juvenile 
Court. Let them sail and swim and fish 
in the summer and tramp the woods 


and the hills with a dog. Let them live 
in a solid house on a tree-arched street 
with a feeling of permanence about it. 

In autumn, when the woods are a 
great color, let the kids hit 
out to the ridges where hickory nuts 
and butternuts await them by the ton. 
lake them with you to the duck blinds 
along the bay shore and let them feel 
their hearts in their throats as flights of 
mallards, bluebills, teal 


burst of 


redheads, and 


come drumming out of the early morn- 

ing mist to settle into your decoys. And 

let them share the feast that follows. 
When 


the snow flies and the snow- 


H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


The author’s boyhood idol was an old man who fled the metropolis. 
Old Jim reckoned himself a millionaire with all nature’s wealth 
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shoe rabbits are abroad, give them a .22 
rifle and 
of shooting: 
derstand it treat it with great re- 
spect. Get them well-waxed skiis and 
turn them loose in the looping hills of 
Little Switzerland, where the 
comes early and stays late.. 
Then, when the 


them 
Never 
and 


teach rule 


un- 


the cardinal 


fear a gun but 


Snow 


winds of March are 
gone and the whole world is busted out 
with green and the cherry trees are 
pink and white, try to tell these young- 
sters that it’s time to return to their 
native New York, to the jam-packed 
ocean beaches, the chlorinated swim- 
ming pools, the well-policed parks, the 
supervised playgrounds, the community 
centers, the cornei 

try, brother, just try! 


candy stores. Just 


S I write I keep remembering old 
Jim: Rogers, who lived in a little 
cabin on a bank of the Thunder and 
who was, excepting only my father, the 
kindliest and the happiest man I ever 


knew. He had been a city man, a ra- 


ther good musician who once had 
played with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, but he had come north to 


the woods about 
left. 
He was out 


mid-life and he never 


idol and _ his 
cabin was always open to us, summer or 
winter. In _ the 


bovhood 


company ol strangers 


he was often shy and taciturn and he 
stood in mortal terror of women. But 
with us he was always gay, given to 
enormous bursts of laughter, and he 


spoke in full-blown phrases as if he 
were reading from a_ book. 

One evening, as we sat on a little 
bench in front of Jim’s cabin listening 
to the chuckle of the river and to the 
whippoorwills greeting the moon, he 
fell to rambling about what the woods 
can mean to a 
that he said: 

“A man is a millionaire when he can 
hear trumpets in the sunrise, oboes and 
violins in the treetops, and cymbals and 
kettle-drums when the sun sets and the 
sky is all on fire.” 


man, and I remember 


Jim was well over eighty when he 
died a few years ago. His nearest neigh- 
bor, whose farm was a mile down-river, 
had come up the woodland path just 
after sundown and he found old Jim 
sitting on his bench, his. still-square 
shoulders resting against the logs of the 
cabin. His closed, the man 
said, but he was facrng to the west where 
the sun had just gone down behind the 
far off ridge, leaving the sky aflame. 

The man 


eyes were 


said old Jim was smiling. 
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Twenty-fire years ago, the Passionists 


couldn’t hace dreamed that 


CAROLINA 
JUBILEE 


scould be such a proud and joyous day 


T is this sort of occasion that makes us realize how good 
] God is to His Missionaries. The years of patient labor by 
our priests have been rewarded. Our three Missions have grown 
step by step. St. Joseph’s Mission in New Bern, North Caro- 
lina, is the most complete, with its church, school, boys’ in- 
dustrial training building, girls’ home economics building, 
parish hall, rectory, and convent. Mother of Mercy Mission, 
in Washington, North Carolina, comes next with church and 
school, rectorv and convent. St. Gabriel’s Mission in Green- 
ville, North Carolina, has its church, rectory, and parish hall. 

With so much accomplished, we would be taint-hearted in- 
deed to feel that God will not continue to sustain our efforts 
and enable us to face the great problems ahead. As He has 
inspired our good friends with zeal and generosity in the 





Fr. Julian Endler, C. P., Pastor ol past, so will He do in the days to come. 
St. Joseph’s Mission, has spent twenty- \ very practical way to help is to send used clothing di- 
five years in a hard, lonely apostolate rectly to the Missions. There is so much discarded clothing 
hanging in closets and in attics that could be put to imme- 
ee i . ae > diate use by our poor people. Money offerings may be ad- 
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dressed to Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P., c/o Colored 
Missions, P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. 

In the words of our Reverend Jubilarian: ‘Needless to say, 
you are ever in my prayers. But far better than that, you are 
always in the heart of God, who loves you for making it 
possible for us to offer to colored people whiteness of soul, at 
a time when so many white people are making their souls 
black with hatred for those whom God loves so much.” 


The way it should be for every child in the world— 
Y . * . 
playmates of the Divine Child, charges of Our Lady 
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Fathers Maurice and Berchmans, big broth- 
5 


ers 


to little 


fellers 


who need 


a friend 


Out of homes such as this come many of 


the 


little 


ones 


who 


crowd 


our 


schools 
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Doc Harrison’s time was dedicated to his work—except for an evening each week 


which was reserved for his dates with ene of three lovely young women 


— HARRISON moved the phone 
a good inch further from his ear, 
but Hal Fletcher’s reproaches continued 
to boom out in the little office: “Dog- 
gone it, man, you’ve got to come! Here 
you’ve been worshipping this guy Bailey 
for years, reading everything he even 
wrote on coronary and now 
when he finally gets to town for an 
evening you won't even come over and 
meet him! Can’t you put it off?” 
Harrison rubbed his left palm against 
a gray temple. He leaned wearily back 
in his chair and closed his eyes. “Wish 
I could, Hal, but I just don’t see how—” 
“Well,” Hal’s voice was resigned, “if 


occlusion, 


you can break away, we'll be at my 
house from eight on.” 
Slowly Doc Harrison replaced the 


phone in the cradle. Douglas Bailey in 
Dameronville! ‘The heart man in 
the world not two miles away, and he 
had just turned down a chance to meet 
him. What a blow to Bailey, he thought 
wryly! Then he smiled. He 
how many worn-out little practitioners 


best 


wondered 


like himself had cornered the specialist 
in various whistle stops and bored him 


with their fool questions. Actually 


Bailey owed him a vote of thanks for 
not showing up—or rather he owed 
Chris a vote of thanks. Because Har- 


rison’s engagement tonight was not with 
a patient at all. 

\ long time before, when the second 
of his three daughters had been born, 
the idea had occurred to Doc Harrison 
of setting aside a certain evening every 
week for his children. 
establish a 


The aim was to 
comradeship upon 
something a little more solid than the 
haphazard movie the picnics 
spoiled by a phone call, the occasional 


based 
parties, 


chance evenings together at home. 
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Unlike so many earnest resolutions of 
the same kind, the plan had turned out 
wonderfully, mainly because the doctor 
had worked stubbornly to make the ar- 
rangement a success. His friends grad- 
ually learned to respect his Wednesday 
evenings, and even his patients tried 
to pay him the courtesy of falling sick 
early or late in the week. The people 
of Dameronville became accustomed to 
Doc Harrison at the oddest 
places. Perhaps at the skating rink, 
bravely trying to keep his balance on 
the treacherous wheels. Or eating pop- 
corn at a midnight movie. Or yelling 
like an Indian at the motorcycle races. 
\nd always with Jane, Sara, or Chris 
at his 

\pparently 
forgotten 


seeing 


side. 

Hal Fletcher had either 
or decided that a chance to 
talk shop with Douglas Bailey 
worth an exception to the Wednesday 
rule. As a matter of fact, thought the 
sadly, if it weren’t Christine’s 
last Wednesday before she went away to 
school he might indeed be tempted. No, 
then. He was forgetting that 
young Brewster had left to go into the 
Army today, and Christine badly needed 


was 
doctor 
not 


even 


cheering up. 
The 
lorgotten 


doctor wasn’t so old that he’d 
what first love like. 
Heaven knows he’d suffered through it 
with Jane and Sara in turn. Girls, he’d 
found, took it harder than boys. Sep- 
arations became catastrophes; absence 
was a monster that wrung the heart. 

Odd, thought Harrison, that Brew- 
ster hadn’t dropped in to say good-by. 
For an instant he was back in the old 
Brewster home—the one Captain Brew- 
had built near the river—and the 
rain was smashing against the windows 
of the while 


was 


ster 


bedroom 


high-ceilinged 





young David was being born. Then 
champagne with the old Captain him- 
self and David’s father, and the warmth 
and the pride before he had hitched up 
and driven back into town. 

The doctor shook his head and looked 
at the clock on his desk. 6:10. 

There was a knock on the door, and 
Doc Harrison frowned. Someone al- 
ways thought that office hours sign out 
there was strictly ornamental. “Come 
in,” he called gruffly. 

Dave Brewster walked in, standing a 
little straighter than usual, bearing him- 
self with a little more dignity. 

“Sorry to bother you, Dr. Harrison,” 
he said. “Just wanted to say ‘so long’ 
before I took off.” 

“But I thought—” The doctor stood 
up and held out his hand warmly. 
“That’s mighty nice of you, Dave. But 
I thought you had left this morning? 
I’m sure Chris said something about it.” 

“Tomorrow morning,” said Brewster. 
He suddenly looked less assured. “I just 
thought I’d drop by and say ‘so long’.” 

The doctor stared out of the window. 
“Funny Chris didn’t mention your stay- 
ing over an extra day. You sure she 
knows?” 

The boy spoke in a strained voice. “I 
called her,” he said, “but she’s busy 
for the evening.” Then Dave smiled. 
“Just my luck,” he said. 

The older man looked at him sharply. 
Surely Dave knew—or did he? Young: 
sters in love, he remembered, were often 
caught in the spell of a kind of en- 
chanted amnesia, and there wasn’t the 
slightest resentment in Dave's attitude. 

“Wait a minute, Dave,” he said sud- 
denly. “How about dinner tonight? 
Let me buy you a steak your last night 
home.” 
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by CHARLES CARVER 
ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR OLSON 


“Well . . .” He could sense Dave 
was looking for a graceful excuse. 

“Good!” he said heartily. “How 
about seven at the Stevens? I’ll meet 
you there.” 

He watched Dave give up. “All right, 
sir. That'll be swell.” At least the boy 
tried to put some enthusiasm into it. 
Smiling, Doc Harrison watched him 
leave. 

Two minutes later Doc Harrison had 
Paul French, the manager of the Ste- 
vens, on the wire. He ordered an elab- 
orate dinner for two. ‘“—and bill me for 
the whole works,” he said, “in case 
Dave tries to get the check. Got it, 
Paul?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Paul. “It'll be taken 
care of, Doctor.” 

Somehow the earlier weariness was 
lifted from him as Doctor Harrison tele- 
phoned his daughter. His voice sounded 
bright and alert. “Well, kiddo, what’s 
on the agenda? This is your last fling 
on the old man for a long time, you 
know. The sky’s the limit.” 

Christine’s voice was thin. “I don’t 
feel like doing a whole lot, Dad. Would 
you mind just a movie? 

“Wonderful,” he said. “A movie is 
just what I had in mind myself. But I’m 
about to starve. How about a bite first 
at the Stevens? That all right?’ 

For a moment, when she did not 
answer, his heart sank. He knew what 
she was thinking: would Dave see her? 
Could she take the risk? “I’m not aw- 
fully hungry,” she said at last. “But if 
you really want to.” 

“I do,” he said firmly. “And honey, 
if I’m a little late, you go on in.” 

“All right, Dad.” 

“And see that you look sharp. Your 
old man wants a gal to be proud of on 
his last date.” 

She was trying hard. “Fit to kill,” she 
said. “See you at seven.” 

The figures on the clock said 6:39, 


and the office was darkening and very 


still. Doc Harrison sat a moment in the 
silence thinking of the hours he had 
spent with his children. It was not a 
cup he had drained, he thought. It 
was a treasury he had filled. 

Had he been an overly sentimental 
man, Doc Harrison might have dropped 
a tear or two, or breathed a sigh of re- 
gret over the ended Wednesdays. But 
that was hardly his way. 

Instead he picked up the phone and 
called Hal Fletcher’s number. It would 
be quite a thing, he thought eagerly, to 
meet a truly great man right here in 
Dameronville. 
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Repeat Pertormance? 


HE May issue of ‘THe SiGn is the 
for the 
annual crawl out to the end of a sag- 
cing limb. We might add that it 1 
the same limb which was sawed off be- 


one picked by Yours Truly 


S 


hind us last September when the Cleve- 
land Philadelphia 
Phillies, our choices to win the 
can and National pennants, 
were left sadly in the rear while the 
New York Yankees and the Brooklyn 
Dodgers went gaily ahead to meet in a 
thrilling World Series. 
to say that the could have 
won and that the Phillies were the best 
team in the league during the last hall 
of the season. They only pay off on the 


Indians and the 
\meri- 


League 


It isn’t enough 
Indians 


numbers posted on the big board, and 
the board showed Yankees and Dodgers 
at the end. 

If it was tough trying to pick them 
last year, it seems even tougher now. 
As of this moment, it would seem logi- 
cal to go along with the champions, the 


Yankees and _ the 


Dodgers. But there 


are many factors which argue against 
their choice. Among them. as far as the 
New Yorkers are concerned, is the 
main and outstanding fact that no team 
in either league has ever won five 
straight pennants. It is taking nothing 
away from the Yankees to say that in 
their remarkable string of four in a 
row from 1949 through last year, they 
had to have the breaks. 
breaks. 


They did get 
However, this should not by 
any manner of thought be construed as 
saying that they were lucky. There is a 
difference between getting the breaks 
and being lucky. Nine times out of ten, 
a team has got to get the breaks to win 
the pennant. The Yankees got such 
breaks in the last few years when they 
were able to reach out into the National 
League and pick up vital cogs like 
Johnny Mize, Hopp. Johnny 
Sain, and Johnny, beg pardon, Ewell 
Blackwell. Each of these men comit 


Johnny 


ig 
late in the campaign contributed to 
Yankee success. On the other hand, you 
have to be able to exploit the breaks, 
to capitalize on them. In this depart- 
ment, the Yankees were past masters. 
Give them one tiny litthe opening and 
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they would break a game, or even a 
series, wide open. 
fight and they 


They had plenty of 
never beat themselves. 
They deserved to win because they 
never stopped trying. And they had a 
Stengel. As 


Barry 


ereat manager in Casey 


my good friend ‘Tim always 
says, “If you can’t sell them, confuse 


them!” and “If you can’t beat them, 


Mantle, the new Bronx Bomber 


join them.” Well. thoroughly 
confused in picking against the Yankees 
the past four years, I’m going to join 
them. It’s the Yankees to win. This will 
come as a blow to the legion of Yankee 
These folks 
have felt comfortable and safe in feel- 


being 


fans among our readers. 


ing that as long as your editor was pick- 
ing someone else, the Yankees were sure 
to win. They may have a point. For in 
1948, we picked the New Yorkers to win 
and that was the last time they didn’t. 

The law of averages is against the 
Bronx Bombers. Other factors are 
against them too. But try to figure out 
who will beat them. We can’t. 

\ normal choice, of course, would be 
the Cleveland Indians. But they'll show 
up with the same sievelike infield. And 
with the familiar question marks in 
the persons of Larry Doby and Luke 
Easter. And how long can Bob Lemon, 


Early Wynn, and Mike Garcia go on 
winning twenty games a season? The 
Indians could have and in our estima- 
tion should have won the pennant the 
last two years, but they didn’t. They 
had their chance but blew it. We just 
can’t figure that theyll have as good 
an opportunity again. The big three of 
the Tribe mound corps probably will 
get a lot of help from Dick Weik, who 
is back from the service. Weik was the 
young man they obtained in the Mickey 
Vernon deal a couple of years ago, 
Kut his help shouldn’t be enough. 
The Yankees, of course, match the 


_Tribe in pitching. Whereas Cleveland 


has three potential twenty-game win- 
ners, the Stengelmen have six poten- 
tials who can average fifteen wins. They 
are Vic Raschi, Allie Reynolds, and 
Ed Lopat, the old standbys, and Eddie 
Ford, back from a tour of duty with 
the army, Johnny Sain, and Ewell Black- 
well. And fellows like Bob Kuzava, who 
always seems to save the last game of 
the World Series for the Yankees, Tom 
Gorman, Bill Miller, and Ray Scarbor- 
ough are around to help. The Yankee 
infield, of course, will be as good as 
Phil Rizzuto’s health. But even if thc 
Scooter should feel the weight of th« 
pressing years, the Yankee habit of com 
ing up with a Coleman, a MacDougald, 
or a Martin, should stand them in good 
stead. 

The Philadelphia Athletics must be 
conceded a chance, but they are a lead- 
footed outfit that wastes a lot of superior 
pitching. Bobby Shantz, Harry Byrd, 
and Alex Kellner can throw with the 
though it is doubtful if little 
Bobby can come up with over twenty 
wins again. It’s hard to see how the A’s 
benefited by the trade that sent Ferris 
Fain, the league’s leading hitter, to 
Chicago for Eddie Robinson. They got 


best, 


a power hitter who is only fair on de- 
fense for a spray hitter who gets a lot 
of singles and who is verv adept in the 
field. The Athletics will have 
pitching and a lot of power, but they're 


gC 0d 


a slow team with a spotty defense. 

The Chicago White Sox could sur 
prise if they got off to the roaring start 
of two years ago. Their pitching is 
sound, the hitting good, and the fielding 
will be good if Chico Carrasquel can 
make a comeback. They have good spirit 
while they are winning but are apt to 
get discouraged. Look out if they break 
fast. Of the other four clubs, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, Boston, and St. Louis, 
only the Senztors merit consideration 
because of their pitching. 

In the National League, the Dodgers 
chances rate something like the Yankees 
in the American, except that in the 
senior loop there are several clubs ready 
to take over should the Brooks falter. 
Whereas, in the American League, it’s 
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hard to put a finger on the team to 
beat the Yankees, it’s easy to do it in 
the National. The New York Giants, 
the St. Louis Cardinals, and the Phila- 
delphia Phillies all rate consideration in 
any figuring for the pennant, and the 
Chicago Cubs can’t be counted out. 

But the Dodgers are the soundest 
team in the League, just as they were 
last year. They have no glaring weak- 
ness, and even though key veterans like 
Pee Wee Reese, Jackie Robinson, and 
Preacher Roe are a year older and could 
fall down, there is no evidence at the 
moment that they won’t have another 
good year; and as usual the Brooks have 
pretty good reserve strength. Their 
younger hurlers like Carl Erskine and 
silly Loes should be even better with 
last year’s tough campaign under their 
belts. And while Joe Black may not be 
the sensation he was in 1952, he’s still 
a mighty fine pitcher to have on one’s 
side. Junior Gilliam gives the infield 
more reserve strength, which means that 
“Robinson and Reese can be rested if 
necessary. The outfield is strong, and 
our feeling is that Duke Snyder found 
himself in the last World Series and 
should end the season as the league's 
Most Valuable Player. Behind the bat, 
the Dodgers are fortunate to have a 
Campanella, who can prod the older 
hurlers and encourage the younger ones. 
Besides, he’s mean with that bat. 

The New York Giants, of course, 
will be in contention all the way, but 
their chances are lessened by the fact 
that they’ve never been able to fill the 
void in center field left by the departure 
early last season of Willie Mays to the 
Army. Willie was not only a tower of 
strength on defense roaming far and 
wide to pull them down and cutting 
down base runners with the deadly ac- 
curacy of his throws, and a dangerous 
timely hitter as well, but apparently he 
was one of those inspirational type play- 
ers who come along every so often to 
spark a team to victory. 

Without Mays, the Giants will still be 
dangerous, but Manager Leo Durocher 
must have some doubts as to the ability 
of Sal Maglie and Larry Jansen to 
win as of yore. Sixty victories by Mag- 
lie, Jansen, and Jim Hearn are a must 
if the Giants are to finish on top. 
Aside from the still unfilled gap in 
center, the team is certainly capable of 
moving up if the Dodgers falter. 

The St. Louis Cardinals may improve 
on the showing of a year ago if Stan 
the Man Musial keeps up his terrific 
pace. The Redbirds have good hitting 
and smart fielding up and down the 
line and any improvement by their 
young pitchers will make them very 
hard to beat. We're referring especially 
to Joe Presko, Stuart Miller, Eddie 
Yuhas, and Wilmer Mizell, who showed 
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enough last year to warrant speculation 
as to future greatness. The veterans 
Gerry Staley, Cliff Chambers, Cloyd 
soyer, and Alpha Brazle give the Cards 
a sound core of mound strength. His 


year of experience as a pilot in a 
tough campaign should calm Eddie 


Stanky enough to make him a good field 
leader in the coming race. 

The Philadelphia Phillies finished 
like a runaway horse last season, but 
their miserable start cooked their goose 
early. With a confident Steve O'Neill 
at the helm all the way, the erstwhile 
Whiz Kids will bear a lot of watching. 
As they say at the track, they could 
take it all. They'll be tough on the 
mound with Robin Roberts (28 wins 
last year) leading the pitchers and get- 
ting expected help from Curt Simmons. 
Karl Drews, Howie Fox, and a reju- 
venated Jim Konstanty. The infield and 






Will the veterans, Reese ... 


outfield are sound and reliable but 
catching continues as a question mark. 

The Chicago Cubs have pitching with 
Bob Rush, Warren Hacker, Bob Kelly, 
Paul Minner, and Bob Schultz and their 
hitting and fielding are adequate. But 
the Cubs have the annoying habit of 
getting key players injured and that has 
hurt them considerably. 

The Cincinnati Reds don’t rate con- 
tention unless Manager Rogers Hornsby 
can pull something of a miracle. They 
have pretty good hurling and a couple 
of fair hitters but that’s all. Eddie 
Erautt, back from Kansas City where 
he had a great year, should help on the 
mound and so should ex-Dodger King. 

The Braves now represent Milwaukee 
instead of Boston, but a change of uni- 
form never won a ball game (unless 
the change is to a Yankee uniform). 
The pitching should be about the same 


as last year while the hitting should 
be a little better. Jolly Cholly Grimm, 
as usual will have the team hustling 
but while the manager is the best banjo 
player in the National League it is to 
be doubted that any one will refer to 
the Braves as the team that made Mil- 
waukee famous. Now we come to the 
Pirates, which we were afraid we'd have 
to do sooner or later. They are still 
rebuilding, which is about the nicest 
thing anyone can say about them. Kiner 
will lead the league in home runs and 
their young players are ready for im- 
provement but that’s all. 

All in all, it looks like hot races in 
the major leagues and while our choices 
are the Yankees and Dodgers to meet in 
the World Series again we wouldn't be 
surprised if we had picked them wrong. 
But then why should we be surprised? 
Pickin’ ’em wrong is pretty easy. 
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Almost a Hollywood drama. 


A couple reconciled after 
proper reflection and competent legal advice of counsel 


Acme 


Lawyers Also 
Mend Marriages 


With America’s staggering divorce rate 


and proposed easing of divorce legislation, perhaps now 


lawyers will need a new and better role 


by FRANCIS 


READ with interest Judge Macel- 

wane’s excellent article in the August 
issue of THE SIGN, “Why 
Fail.” That is the Judge's viewpoint 
from the bench. Here is the viewpoint 
of a lawyer who has stood before the 
divorce court bench too times. 

The writer is a Catholic, is raising 
seven children, was graduated from a 
Catholic Law School, and has had a 
general practice for the past sixteen 
years. Divorce work, as such, is neither 
sought nor desired. 

During the past sixteen years, I have 
been consulted on an average of about 
fifteen times yearly by persons in domes- 
tic trouble, Protestant and Catholic. 

Early in my inexperience, if clients 
wanted a divorce, and there were legal 
grounds, I went through the legal mo- 
tions required to get him or her what 


Marriages 


many 


D. OMARA 


I took them at their word: 
there was no hope ol reconciliation, 


was wanted. 


said, so why try too much. After 
all, it was only a severance of the civil 


they 


bond, there were legal grounds for di- 
vorce, I can’t make them live together, 
etc., etc. 

Later, as experience grew on me, 
and as I saw the natural and actual re- 
sults of divorce in the Juvenile and 
Criminal Courts of our city, I did some 
soul searching on my own. My course 
in Domestic Relations in Law School 
had not taught me, as maybe it should 
have, the pre- 
venting divorce, nor what I now saw 
as the fruits of such conduct: juvenile 
delinquency and crime rampant among 


methods and need of 


the innocent victims of their parents’ 
wrongdoings. 
My thinking developed to the point 







This young man reconciled his divorced parents. 
new start. new family life. with God’s law upheld 


where I asked mvsell each time a client 
came in with the “divorce look” in his 
“I, this divorce necessary?” 
consulted by per- 
as Protestants) 


or her eve, 

Thereafter, when 
sons (Catholics as well 
with marital troubles, I sought detailed 
information on religion, parents, history 
of the marriage, children, occupation, 
time when and how marital difficulty 
started, and led the person to give the 
complaints of wrongdoing by the other 


spouse in detail. We are told, “Con- 
fession is good tor the soul.” I have 
uniformly found that the client feels 
much better alter this confession of a 


marriage failure and is more receptive 
to advice. 

I ask the client if the spouse would 
come in to see me, if called. Generally, 
the answer is in the afhrmative. I 
usually arrange such a conference at 
once by telephone, but ask both to come 
in. Then I have my first client repeat 
detail, and the 
spouse, the complaints previously told 
me. Then I tell the other to detail his 
or her complaints to us as fully as pos- 
sible. Of course, each case cannot be 
handled exactly like another. My ex- 
periences were illuminating. I found 
that the persons involved, because ol 
their quarreling, were unable, alone, to 
discuss their mutual problems calmly. 
Anger flares. No actual discussion is 
possible. Only charges and recrimina- 
tions, with nothing accomplished. | 
found these people eager and willing to 
get their troubles off their chests. With 
an impartial arbitrator present, I found 
that both do. After candid discussion, 


in gory before me 
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Although a much harder cv. 


most see that some of the complaints 
are petty and almost nonsensical. 

At this point in the discussion I 
emphasize that no married persons live 
a lifetime together without some differ- 
ences, Marriage is a give and take prop- 
osition, that differences of character, 
background, and personality are bound 
to lead to clashes of some kind between 
those living in the intimate relation of 
husband and wile. The most important 
thing in their lives is their children, 
and their proper upbringing. 


DO not try to settle the matter at 
l one sitting. I usually make a definite 
appointment for a couple of weeks away 
when both can come again. Meantime, 
they are to discuss their affairs at home, 
but if the old anger flares, keep still 
and save the discussion for the next 
meeting with me. 

This procedure requires patience on 
the part of the lawyer. A lot of it. 
Only by getting the details can the 
lawyer see the cure. Sometimes the un- 
derlying reasons are curious, to say the 
least. For example, one wile’s chief com- 
plaint was that her husband went on a 
“bender” regularly every two months. 
She could not stand it any longer. Close 
questioning developed that her father, 
during her childhood, had come home 
every Saturday night drunk and had 
beaten his wife, her mother. This wife 
became obsessed with the idea that 
eventually her husband would do the 
same. A heart to heart talk with the 
husband, and later with both, in which 
this phase was frankly discussed, to- 
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e and requiring 
patience, clients should be made to reconsider 





gether with bringing out into the open 
the husband’s need for the periodical 
“toot,” resulted in their leaving my 
office arm in arm. 

The easier course for any lawyer, and 
the most profitable, moneywise, would 
be to get the facts for the divorce at 
the first consultation, ascertain the legal 
grounds and the proof thereof, arrange 
for the fee, prepare the complaint, file 
the suit in court, and try it when it is 
reached for trial. That is what the 
client thinks he wants. 

Of the two hundred odd cases that 
I have treated as outlined, less than 20 
per cent ever got to court. The clients 
“thought” they wanted a divorce, but 
what they actually wanted was some- 
one to listen patiently and with under- 
standing to their domestic difficulties, to 
talk to their spouses, discuss the trou- 
bles intelligently, and to advise them. 

If every lawyer would try this method, 
there would be no divorce mills, no sep- 
aration today and a divorce tomorrow. 
Actually, I think it the duty of the legal 
profession to prevent divorce. Too often 
the lawyer consulted by persons in such 
difficulties takes the easiest and the 
most profitable way out, and another 
marriage divorce _ statistic, 
and the children names on a Juvenile 
Court blotter. From a monetary stand- 
point, my method would result in much 


becomes a 


less tangible income for the legal pro- 
fession, but society and the state would 
profit immeasurably. 

The training of the lawyer in this 
regard should begin in law school. In 
addition to hig Law of Domestic Rela- 


Acme 


The Church, the law, and the social agencies are 
agreed that the real divorce victims are children 


tions, the moral aspect of divorce should 
be taught~him; that he owes a duty to 
himself and society to prevent divorce; 
that he will find much more satisfac- 
tion in being an instrument in saving a 
marriage and a family, than in hearing 
the order, “Write up the decree.” 


NE thing has appalled me. Only in 

one case of over a hundred Catho- 
lics who consulted me, have the parties 
told me they talked to a priest about 
their problems. If I suggested it, they 
have uniformly said, “I don’t want to 
talk to Father So-and-So about it. I 
would rather talk to a lawyer.” If this 
feeling is general, and I do not know 
that it is, possibly the Church could train 
a group of lawyers in each diocese who 
could co-operate with the parish priests 
in consulting in private with parishion- 
ers who have marital problems. 

At any rate, the divorce problem is 
becoming so serious in this country that 
no stone should be left unturned to 
awaken the legal profession to its duty 
to prevent divorce. The lawyers have 
their chance. before the Judge does. 
There is no divorce without a lawyer. 
When the case gets to court, I find it 
is usually too late. Why not some pre- 
ventive among who 
hear marital troubles first? 


medicine those 





FRANCIS D. O’MARA, graduate of De Paul 
University, has practiced law for the past 
sixteen years. He has also lectured on mar- 
riage and legal problems under the auspices 
of Chicago’s Archdiocesan Union of Holy Name 
Societies. 
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N the life of Christ there were no 
mistakes, no faulty judgments or 
Everything that He did 
was not merely good but perfect. 


procedures. 


Why then did people oppose Christ? 
What sort of people were His enemies? 
A certain amount of the striving against 
Christ was due to the intervention of 
the devil, Satan bringing his everlast- 
ing quarrel with God onto an earthly 
battlefield. 
ing people 


Some came from well-mean- 
who realized how 
wrong they were. Most of the opposi- 


tion 


never 


came from the very same human 
limitations and warped outlook and 
ruthless self-seeking still all too pre- 


valent in the world today. 

The first enmity shown toward Christ 
would have been the last—had it 
not been for the miraculous interven- 
tion of God. Christ was little more than 
an infant when the Magi came from the 
east to adore Him and to offer Him 
their gifts. Thev had recourse to Herod, 
the Jewish king. They asked him: 
“Where is the newly born king of the 
Jews?” 


also 


Anyone who had ever opposed 
him or seemed to oppose him met with 
death if Herod able to 
cause it. A child with a kingly title 
could hardly expect less. Herod ordered 
his soldiers to kill all the boys in 
Bethlehem and its neighborhood who 
were two years old or less. 
vain, 


violent was 


His efforts 
Joseph and Mary took 
the Child and fled into Egypt while 
Herod was still making his plans. 
When Christ began His public life, 
John the Baptist and his disciples were 
already on the John was de- 
hardheartedness, the 
and _ the 
generation and urging men to baptism 
and repentance. For a time some of 
the disciples of John offered a certain 
amount of opposition to Christ, and 
even tried to stir up in John a feeling 
of envy toward his Master. They said 
to him: “Rabbi, He who was with thee 
beyond the Jordan, to whom thou 
hast borne witness, behold He baptizes 


were in 


scene. 
nouncing the 


blindness, sinfulness of his 


and all are coming to Him.” (John 
3:26) Thev could not see the true re- 
lation between John and Christ, even 
when the Baptist pointed it out so 


clearly to them: “He must increase, but 
I must (John 3:30) On a 
subsequent occasion, they even joined 
with the Pharisees to demand of Christ: 
“Why do the disciples of John and of 
the Pharisees fast, whereas Thv dis- 
ciples do not fast?” (Mark 2:18) Per- 
haps these good men were still hoping 


decrease.” 





RUPERT LANGENSTEIN, C.P., M.S., Vice 
Rector of Holy Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, N, Y., 
is @ noted radio speaker and author of 
Behold the Man, a book on the Passion of 
Christ. 
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“Away With Him” 


Christ was hated from the beginning of His life to 


the end. The hatred was bitter, ruthless, and at 


any time might have caused His death. But God 


kept it under control until His hour had come 


by RUPERT LANGENSTEIN. C.P. 


that John the Baptist was mistaken 
and they were justified in their opposi- 
tion to Christ. 

The 


antagonism 


strongest and most persistent 
that Christ encountered, 
however, came from the sect called the 
Pharisees. They were a group of men 
who prided themselves on a perfect ob- 
servance of the Law—or the Law as they 
interpreted it. They thought highly of 
themselves and insisted that their prac- 
tices and customs were the perfect ex- 
pression of the will of God. Since Christ 
had come to bring the Law to perfec- 


tion, He could not allow the influence 
of the Pharisees to continue. If they 
could, they would do to Christianity 


what they had done to Judaism. They 
checked. They must turn 
from their intellectual sins just as oth- 
ers must turn from their more carnal 
If they would not submit peace- 
ably, He must oppose them publicly. 


must be 


sins. 


N_ almost instance where the 
Gospels record opposition to Christ, 


the Pharisees were involved. Time and 


every 


again, the point of contention was the 
the Sabbath. In the Ten 
Commandments, God had commanded 
that the Sabbath be kept holy. The 
Pharisees, however, had added countless 
details of their own—and they would 
admit of no exceptions. Christ tried in 
vain to show them their inconsistencies. 
They would allow the circum- 
cision to be performed on the’ Sabbath, 
vet they indignant that 
Christ, through the power of God and 
obviously 


observance of 


rite of 


were bitterly 
with God’s sanction, restored 
people to health on the Sabbath. When 
Christ healed a man of the dropsy on 
the Sabbath, the Pharisees would not or 
could not see their inconsistency in op- 
posing this act of charity. He bluntly 
reminded them, “Whichsof you shall 


have an ass or an ox fall into a pit, 
and will not immediately draw him up 
en the Sabbath?” And they could give 
Him no answer to these things.” (Luke 
14:6) 


bY nase Christ tried to lead the 
Pharisees to accept His authority 
because of His miracles, they would not 
be convinced. In _ fact, they were 
aroused to a point of attempting physi- 
cal violence. When He continued His 
discourse to point out that He was the 
eternal Son of God, “They, therefore, 
took up stones to cast at Him; but 
Jesus hid Himself, and went out from 
the temple.” When He restored sight to 
the blind man, they tried to prove that 
there some mistake or trickery. 
When He cast out devils, they tried to 
convince themselves and others that it 
was done by the power of the devil and 
not by the power of God. 

As time went on, the conflict between 
Christ and the Pharisees developed to 
an unexpected conclusion. Not once 
were these men able to outwit or to trap 
Christ. In every public exchange, they 
were refuted and discredited. Yet their 
power did not seem to show any no- 
ticeable decrease. In fact, as St. John 
relates: “Even among the rulers many 
believed in Him; but because of the 
Pharisees they did not acknowledge it, 
lest they should be put out of the syna- 
gogue. For they loved the glory of men 
more than the glory of God.” (John 
12:42-43 

It would hardly be correct to say that 
enmity to Christ developed to a point 
where His death was inevitable. Christ’s 
death was never inevitable. It depended 
entirely upon the will of His Father 
and His own free choice. At the end of 
the three years of Our Lord’s public 
life, the chief priests and the Pharisees 
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gathered together a council and said, 
“What are we doing? for this man is 
working many signs. If we let Him 
He is, all will believe in Him, 
Romans will come and _ take 
away both our place and our nation.’ 
But one of them, Caiphas, being high 
priest that year, said to them. ‘You 
know nothing at all; nor do you reflect 
that it is expedient for us that one man 
die for the people, instead of the whole 
nation perishing.’ This, however, he 
not of himself; but being high 
that year, he prophesied that 
jesus was to die for the nation; and not 
cnly for the nation, but that He might 
eather into one the children of God 
scattered abroad. So from 
that day forth their plan was to put 
Him to death.” (John 11:53) This was 
the determination of Christ’s enemies, 


alone as 
and the 


said 
priest 


who were 
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but it would have been just as unavail- 
ing as all their previous plots and ef- 
forts but for one thing: This was the 
time God had chosen for the death 
of His Son. Christ at this time was tell- 
ing His disciples: “You know that after 
two days the Passover will be here; and 
the Son of Man will be delivered up to 
be crucified.” (Matthew 26:1) As Christ 
was to remind Pilate on the day of His 
death: “No man taketh My life from 
Me, but I lay it down of Myself.” 
The surge of enmity which Christ ex- 
perienced during the last days of His 
earthly life was not something that had 
suddenly come into existence. Judas re- 
sented the fact that Christ did not in- 
tend to establish an earthly kinghom. 
He felt cheated. He kept the purse of 
the apostolic group, and he stole from 
it what he could, but it was not enough 





Christ Taken Into Custody (Goua) 


to satisfy his greed. It did not require 
a violent temptation for Judas to go to 
the enemies of Christ and betray Him. 

Annas and Caiphas, the Jewish high 
priests, were certainly among the most 
malicious of those who worked against 
Our Lord. Their pretense of piety, 
their apparent zeal to carry out the 
smallest details of the Law, their un- 
scrupulousness about causing Christ’s 
death with their scrupu- 
losity about having Him put to death 
on the Sabbath—all this leaves little 
room to excuse them or mitigate their 
guilt. It was these religious leaders who 
were able to carry out their evil inten- 
tions in spite of what almost everyone 
else intended. They threatened Pilate 
with being disloyal to Caesar if he did 
not execute Christ the King. And they 
gave volume and strength to their 
hatred by stirring up the mob to de- 
mand the crucifixion of Christ. “Away 
with Him. Crucify Him.” 

Opposition to Christ and hatred of 
Him extended from the beginning of 
His life to the close. 


ing. bitter, 


combined 


It was unreason- 
ruthless. At any time, it 
could have caused His death. And if 
God had so willed, His death at any 
time would have procured the salvation 
of the world. In all the earlier opposi- 
tion to Christ, His enemies were 
thwarted, but their efforts did serve a 
worthwhile purpose. They provided un- 
shakeable proof that God’s plans and 
God’s power are always supreme. The 
soldiers of Herod who came to Bethle- 
hem were just as strong in a physical 
sense as the soldiers of Pilate who 
brought Christ to Calvary and crucified 
Him. The former failed and the latter 
succeeded only because this was Christ’s 
will. 


E cannot know all the hidden 
purposes of God, but perhaps one 
reason why God so disposed things is 
that His followers of all succeeding ages 


might never forget the invincible 
strength and security of God. Down 
through the ages, that reminder has 
often been needed. Men attack and 


persecute the Church. They ceaselessly 
plan her destruction. Her condition has 
so often seemed hopeless. But God’s 
power is able to sustain her and He 
never fails. Even when the enemies of 
Christ seem to succeed, their triumph is 
short-lived. To some, this seems a mys- 
tery; to us, it is simply the obvious. 
We remember that Jerusalem, nineteen 
hundred years ago, heard the ery: “Away 
with Him.” It saw Christ led away. But 
it also saw Him return. 


&. 
— 


“And they took Jesus and 
led Him forth.” (Jn. 19:16) 
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She gaily 


HE house is full to brimming of 

her. Our daughter left yesterday 
morning to enter the convent. We know 
it is one of the greatest blessings that 
can come to us, but it is not easy to 
see a loved child depart. Perhaps this 
was one of the things in the small print 
that we neglected to read in the mai 
riage contract. God has been very gen- 
erous with us, and we must be generous 
with Him. We still have two lovely 
daughters at home with us. 

After watching the streamliner take 
our brave little Helen on her way to 
realize her dream of long standing, her 
Dad and I returned home to a quiet 
house. Each attempted to give the 
other courage that we were striving so 
hard to find for ourselves. As we sat 
close voing over the 
we laughed and cried many, times. We 
kept repeating the Lord’s promise, “I 
will repay thee a hundredfold,” and all 
day these words have 


my Cars. 


together years, 


been echoing in 


It will be many weeks before we shall 
be able to fill the void in our lives and 
our hearts. At times, my mind plays 
tricks on me. I seem to see her shadow 
on the stairway and 


all her 


room. 


a vague perlume 
own seems to 
Sometimes | 


linger in every 
think I 
cheerful humming of that 


hear he 
lilting mel 
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hoto by Harold Lambert 
Photo 


left us alone at the station 


ody, “Till I Waltz Again With You,” 
but it must be my neighbor’s radio. 

As I through the house, I 
enter her room and can almost visualize 
those last moments Helen spent there. 


wande1 


I open the closet door and glance at all 
those familiar things that are hers. I 
peek through the plastic window of the 
earment bag and see several bridesmaid 
dresses worn at her friends’ weddings 
and taffeta formals reminiscent of col- 
lege proms. In neat rows on the floor 
are an assortment of shoes—heels, san- 
dals, ankle straps, and some that scarcely 
look like a shoe. She has discarded them 
all now for the neat black oxford. The 
colorful collection of chapeaux on the 
upper shelf give gay testimony to her 
pretty hats. She has lett 
them all behind and will don the black 
veil of the community of her 


weakness fo1 


choice. 
She knows that every Easter from now 
on she will wear the same bonnet. 

We experienced many happy  inci- 
dents in getting her “trousseau” ready. 
We planned and sewed all summer. 
black 
stockings and stout black brogues. She 
was utterly amazed when I told her that 
I had 


went to elementary school. 


Then came time to buy the 


worn black stockings when I 


I shall never 
bought the black ox 
litte girl of 


y 
> 


lorget the day we 


lords. This ours is not 


Remembrance 


of Helen 


No one ever really leaves home. 
I see my daughter in the things she left 


behind. 


I can’t help myself 


by CECILE M. ROACH 


es Wee 


small in stature. She is 5’ 7” tall. She 
entered the shoe store looking very 
chic in her fitted red broadcloth coat, 
white felt hat, and gray flannel shoes 
with purse to match. When she asked 
for a pair of Red Cross shoes, the sales- 
lady looked at her in astonishment and 
said, “For you? Whatsamatter kid, you 
having foot trouble?” She calmly re- 
plied, “Yes, my big toe hurts in these 
shoes.”” We laughed all the way home. 

Then she had purchased the wrong 
type of underwear and it had to be 
exchanged. She approached the sales- 
girl and said, “Grandma doesn’t like 
this; she has to have sleeves.’”’ The sales- 
girl was accommodating as_ she 
said, “Here you are. We must keep 
Grandma warm.” 


very 


HESE and hundreds of other little 

things that we can recall with laugh- 
ter are helping us get through these 
first trying days. Helen’s happy dispo- 
sition and unselfish devotion permeate 
our memories. Do I hear music? Yes, it 
it a recording of that snappy tune, “Mr. 
Tap Toe,” that Peg has just put on the 
phonograph. This is one of the several 
records that our prospective nun bought 
just the day before she left. She is a 
happy, girl. I know she 
a credit to her Community. 

The front door bell just rang. It was 
the mailman and he had a letter from 
our Helen written on the train and 


fun-loving 
will be 


telling us how much she loves us and 
thanking us for being so brave at the 
station. If she only knew, it was all a 
love her 
so much that we could not stand in the 


bold front. It is because we 


way of her happiness, but rather wanted 
to help her fulfill God’s plan. His 
Will for her is His Will for Dad and me. 
So we give her back to Him. We thank 
God that He has chosen one of our 
fairest flowers for His garden. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Layman as Cardinal, Pope 


Could a layman be elected Pope? Has a layman ever been 
made a Cardinal?—V. H., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


That a papal election be valid. the one elected must be a 
male, baptized as a Catholic, and, of course, capable of ac- 
cepting the responsibility. No divine law, no explicit Church 
law bars the election of a layman. In fact, the rules of pro- 
cedure provide that, if the one elected be not already a 
bishop, he is to be consecrated by the dean of the Cardinals; 
if not already a priest, he is to be ordained by the same 
Cardinal, and then consecrated. Actually, no one has been 
elected Pope who was not already a Cardinal, since the time 
of Urban VI, who reigned from 1378 until 1389. Prior to 
his election to the Papacy, he had been Archbishop of Bari 
in Italy. 

It is an interesting and practical question, whether or 
not a Pope may name his successor. No divine law prohibits 
such a nomination. Present Church laws call for the choice 
of a Pope by the College of Cardinals, and by vote of a two- 
thirds majority plus one. However, any Supreme Pontiff can 
modify any Church law. As a matter of fact, in the year 530, 
Pope Felix IV nominated Bonilace II as his successor. 

Since the time of Pope Sixtus V_ (1585-1590) , no one could 
become a Cardinal unless he first received Tonsure and 
Minor Orders. Tonsure is a ceremony and a sacramental 
whereby a man is promoted from the status of a layman and 
is inducted among the clergy. On the way to the priesthood, 
the Minor Orders are the preliminary steps 
Major Orders whereby a candidate becomes 
deacon, and finally a priest. Two Cardinals 
who were not priests served as Secretary of 
State to the Holy Father during some of the 
most stormy times in the history of the 
Church. One was Cardinal Consalvi, who 
served during the reign of Pope Pius VII, 
who was dragged off into exile by Napoleon. 
The other Cardinal Antonelli, who 
served under Pius IX, the first “Prisoner of 
the Vatican.” Cardinal Antonelli 
deacon; Cardinal Consalvi had received at 
least Minor Orders. According to the present 
Code of Church Law, only a priest is eligible 
to the office and dignity of a Cardinal. \ 
(Canon 232) — 


leading to the 
a subdeacon, a 


Was 


Was a 





Who's Normal? 


Have read about the boycott of dress manufacturers by 
groups of Catholic girls. Should our young folks be so 
prissy?—M. S., Cuicaco, IL. 


First of all, to be prissy means to be artificially prim, a 
prig, a “pharisee.”” Do you think a girl is prudish to insist 
upon enough clothing to identily her as a human being and 
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as a child of God? Or should she so dress as to cater to the 
morons with a weakness lor pinups? 

As a matter of fact, the boycott—or rather, the threatened 
boycott—on the part of several Catholic academies and 
colleges has worked out to the mutual advantage of the 
young folk and the dress concerns. Girls have been invited 
to design and model respectable attire, with the result that 
the sales respoase has been a bonanza for the manufacturers. 
The entire proceedings have been simply an intelligent and 
courageous combination of the First Article of the American 
Bill of Rights, the Sixth and Ninth Commandments of 
God, plus demand and supply. 

Back in 1930, the Holy See recommended that Catholic 
women organize to foster modesty of dress, by way of timely 
advice, good example, and other practical means. There's 
nothing like a boycott for practicality! Furthermore, the 
Holy See insists that those who are not dressed modestly 
be refused Holy Communion, and be barred as sponsors at 
Baptism and Confirmation. To insist on modesty is to 
insist upon being normal. 


Any Hope? 


How about Catholics who get divorced and remarry out of 
the Church? Can they receive the last rites of the Church 
and Catholic burial?—F. T., Prrvspurcn, Pa. 


3ecause marriage is a sacrament and so sacred, it is sinful 
to obtain a civil divorce or even a civil decree of separation, 
without approval of Church authorities. In some dioceses, 
to sue for a divorce without permission of the Church is 
considered so grave a sin that its absolution is reserved to 
the bishop. To seek the divorce with a view to civil free- 
dom for remarriage is still worse. An attempted remarriage 
by a Catholic divorcee, before a civil official or non-Catholic 
minister, is invalid. Any Catholic attempting remarriage 
incurs excommunication, a penalty established by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. Furthermore, if the remar- 
riage be attempted before a non-Catholic religious official, 
another excommunication is incurred on that score. 

What has been outlined above will serve to keynote the 
Church’s anxiety to safeguard the sacredness of marriage 
and of the Catholic family. To be consistent, the Church 
cannot permit Cathalic burial to a remarried divorcee, unless 
the sinner be reconciled to God by a worthy reception of 
the lasi sacraments, or at least give definite signs of re- 
pentance. Doubtful cases, and cases that are notorious be- 
cause of public scandal, have to be referred to the bishop’s 
office for decision. Because of the sacraments He has pro- 
vided, we know that our Divine Saviour has not changed 
His attitude of mercy toward public sinners. He was criti- 
cized by hypocritical enemies as the “friend of sinners.” He 
befriended even the eleventh-hour penitent on Calvary, but 
He insisted upon repentance. The Church’s attitude is the 
same, and would be even to a repentant Stalin, but under 
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the proviso “now sin no more.” (John 8: 3-11) In a case 
such as you are anxious about, genuine repentance includes, 
of course, a willingness to rectify, as much as can be, any 
sinful relationship, and thus to counteract misconduct so 
scandalous to others. Under those conditions, no matter 
how sinful the past, no matter how late the repentance, the 
Church will never refuse the sacraments of reconciliation. 


Voice from India 


Am a Roman Catholic of the Syro-Malabar Rite. I wish 
to have some pen-friends among the Catholic youth of 
America—also information about the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students of U.S.—SEBASTIAN ELANGI- 
MATTAM, BHARANANGANAM, T. C. STATE, SouTH INDIA. 
The NFCCS is a federation of nearly 200 student govern- 
ments in U.S. Catholic colleges and universities. Grouped 
into regional councils and specialty centers, the Federation 
fosters many forms of Catholic Action, including assistance 
to Catholic college DP’s. Its monthly journal is known as 
The Forum; for further information, address headquarters of 
NFCCS, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Since When? 


Several non-Catholics claim to have been told by very 
good authority that priests do not take a complete vow of 


chastity. Please settle this—M. W., New York, N. Y. 


It is amusing to learn that such a claim 
is quoted “very authority.” 
All Roman Catholic priests are obliged by 
the Church to celibacy, so much so that 


from good 


an attempt at marriage would be futile. In 
the case of a priest, any such “paper mar- 
riage” might pass muster with a civil court, 
but not with a court of God’s Church. 

The sole exception to celibacy are Catho- 
lic priests of Oriental churches who are per- 
mitted to marry (except in the U.S.) prior 
to ordination, permitted to 
remarry. Oriental married priests are a tiny 
Priests take the vow 


though not 





minoritv. But Orde1 
of chastity. 


Fiction or Fact? 
A business associate who is an intellectual, and sincere in 
his desire to get correct information, wants to know if 
there is any document attesting to the fact that Our Lord 
actually lived on this earth. He discounts the Bible and 
any philosophical writings of our saints.—M. G., New 


York, N. Y. 


We do not doubt the sincerity of your questioner, but we do 


suspect that he is mentally “hog-tied” by prejudice. If so, 


that prejudice is based on the impression that a saint can- 
not be a scholar also, or on mere hearsay to the effect that 
the Bible is a pious myth. 

Among the many saints who are famous as scholars, the 
Fathers of the Church and the Doctors of the Church are 
outstanding, not only as philosophers but also as historians. 
Whether Catholic or non-Catholic. any 
son knows that. 


well-educated per- 
\re we to suppose that the world’s most 
reliable experts on religion were taken in by an unreliable 
Bible? 

The Bible is sacred because it is inspired. By that, we 
mean the contents were dictated by God to human secre- 
fact, 
every idea. But even though the Bible were not inspired, 
it would still be reliable history. Aside from the 46 books 
of the Old Testament—where we find a preview of Christ— 


taries, who were inspired to record faithfully every 


the 27 books of the New Testament attest to the career in 
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this world of the Person known as Jesus Christ. That each 
and every book is a foolproof document is admitted by 
scholars as well as by saints—by Catholics, by non-Catholic 
Christians, and even by non-Christians. No matter what 
their reaction to Christ may be, Jewish scholars do not deny 
that Christ is a real Person, that He lived and taught, suf- 
fered and died, that His career on earth can be pinned down 
to the Holy Land and dated. 

We may be sure that if the Jews and pagans of twenty 
centuries ago could have unsaid the facts recorded in the 
New Testament, they would have done so. Humanly speak- 
ing, the men who recorded the facts had nothing to gain 
by doing so, and much to lose—they died for their convic- 
tions. Most of those writers lived with Christ, witnessing 
all that He said and did. For 1953 years, martyrs have been 
dying in a spirit of loyalty to Christ—based on their con- 
viction that the Bible is reliable history. When all is said 
and done, the saints of Christ are the most intellectual peo- 
ple the world will ever know. 


Marriage With Non-Christian 


Can a Catholic girl obtain a dispensation to marry an 
unbaptized boy? How long would it take to obtain?- 
W. M., Syracuse, N. Y. 


When a dispensation is given by the Church for marriage 
between a.Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic, it is classi- 
fied as a case of “mixed religion.” When a dispensation is 
given for the marriage of a Catholic to a non-Christian, it is 
classified as a case of “disparity of cult.” An unbaptized 
person is not a Christian. 

Whether baptized or not, if the non-Catholic party—after 
thorough instruction in the Catholic ideals of marriage as a 
sacrament—be willing to sign the customary solemn prom- 
ises, a dispensation can be obtained. Those promises guar- 
antee the freedom of the Catholic party to practice his or 
her religion, also the Catholic baptism and education of all 
children. The dispensation can be obtained within reason- 
able time, even though the Church always gives it reluctantly 
and as a concession. Despite the promises, long and tragic 
experience has shown that such marriages are not promising, 
for the couple are not of one mind and heart in matters of 
conscience, 


Persecution? 


Tama convert, my husband is a non-Catholic. Why do the 
Church authorities in Spain encourage the persecution of 
non-Catholics? Why does the Pope permit it and yet 
excommunicate a Boston priest for his views?—S. W., Los 
ANGELES, CALIF. 
This question can be applied also to the alleged persecution 
of non-Catholics in Italy and Colombia. However, if there 
be no persecution, then persecution is not being encouraged 
by Church authorities, nor is it being permitted by the Pope. 
The word “persecution” is extremely misleading and is a 
quotation from those who are hostile to the Church. Why 
is it that so many people accept, in a spirit of unquestion- 
ing faith, the garbled reports so typical of the secular press 
on religious topics? That’s a human mystery. And why is it 
that so many Catholics do not read their diocesan papers, 
but stay in the dark not only as to a denial, but also a refuta- 
tion of garbled reports? 

In no country of today’s world does the Catholic Church 
persecute people because they are non-Catholics and are 
determined to remain non-Catholics. Any such decision is 
up to every individual’s free conscience. But, as you know, 
the Church has a conscientious conviction that one religion 
is not, and cannot be, as good as another—that the only 
religion entirely acceptable to God is Roman Catholic 
Christianity. For that reason, the Church is saddened by 
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every renegade Catholic and welcomes every sincere con- 
vert. But the Church wants no unconvinced, unwilling con- 
vert. You can shanghai a sailor, but not a convert. 

However, the Church would be insanely indifferent and 
inconsistent, were she to stand aside—in a Catholic couniry 
—and say to all comers: “Welcome! We consider your re- 
ligious ideas wrong, heretical, misleading to men and unac- 
ceptable to God—but, just the same, talk it over with our 
people. Backed by American dollars, do all you can to 
alleviate their poverty, and in that way soften up their al- 
legiance. May the best man win!” 

A Catholic country is one where the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population are Catholics, and where the gov- 
ernment is Catholic in the sense that the nation is run 
according to Catholic ideals. So, when the public conscience 
is Catholic, neither Church nor State can be indifferent to 
intruders who play hob with the religious principles dear to 
the individuals who make up the nation at large. In a 
Catholic country, it is one thing to allow non-Catholics to 
worship God according to their consciences, and the Church 
does that. It is quite another thing to allow them free fling 
to break down Catholic faith, morals, and worship. No 
matter what the issues may be—birth control, divorce. the 
divinity of Christ, the infallible reliability of His Vicar 
on earth, the sacrament of repentance, the Eucharistic Real 
Presence—it is the duty of the shepherds to protect the flock. 

As for the “Boston heresy,” the kindest as well as the truest 
thing to say is that most of those entangled in it are not 
mentally normal. It is a typical case of going to extremes. 
To balance our thoughts--on the one hand, the Vicar of 
Christ cannot tolerate non-Catholic attempts to despoil 
Catholics of their faith. On the other hand, to be con- 
sistent, the Vicar of Christ need not claim that all non- 
Catholics are automatically due for eternal damnation. We 
recommend that you read again the “Sign Post” reply, un- 
der the caption “Wolves,” issue of March, 1953. 


Partners 


Aside from Christ and His Mother, what assurance have 
we ordinary people as to a resurrection?--T. B., WAsHING- 
TON, D. C. 


The resurrection of mankind means that when the proba- 
tion of the human family is completed, there will be a 
reunion of all human souls and bodies, as a prelude to 
God’s judgment of the world at large. This revival of the 
human body will be accomplished by a reunion of each 
human soul with the life-partner belonging to i:i—no_ prob- 
lem for the Creator who brought body and soul together 
for the first time at the moment of conception. 

Since you are a Catholic, you will welcome an official state- 
ment of our faith in a resurrection, voiced by the Church’s 
Fourth Lateran Council, in the year 1215, in words to 
this effect: At the end of the world, Christ will come “to 
judge the living and the dead, and will render to every man 
according to his works.” (Matt.: 16:27) All—both bad and 
good—will arise with their own bodies which they now 
have, that they may receive, according to their merits, 
eternal punishment or eternal glory with Christ. For a 
Catholic, that statement is amply reliable, for the simple 
reason that the Council, headed by Pope Innocent III, was 
infallibly reliable. The resurrection of everybody, as a 
future fact, is also a point of the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe 
in the resurrection of the body, and life everlasting.” 

No Pope or Council “manufactures” a belief. An infalli- 
ble statement merely clarifies and emphasizes what has been 
revealed already by God Himself, either in the written mes- 
sages of Scripture or in the oral message called Tradition. 
Just how realistic the resurrection will be is indicated as lar 
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back as the Book of Job: “I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and in the last day I shall rise out of the earth. And I shall 
be clothed again with my skin, and in my flesh I shall see my 
God.” (19:25, 26) We may well apply to the war dead 
the words of Isaias: “The earth shall disclose her blood, and 
shall cover her slain no more.” (26:21) Take a little time 
out and read the seventh chapter of the Second Book of 
Machahees, for it is only that sort of faith in the resurrection 
that steadies the martyrs of today. St. Paul exhorted the 
Thessalonians: “Concerning them that are asleep, be not 
sorrowful, as others who have no hope. (1 Thess.: 4:13 on- 
ward) In his first epistle to the Corinthians, the Apostle 
harps upon the resurrection of Christ as both the pattern 
and guaranty of our own. (C. 15) We assume, of course, that 
you have ready to hand a set of “God’s Library”—the books 
of the Bible—and that you will check these quotations 
thoughtfully. The weal or woe of your resurrection hangs 
in the balance. Be sure to include the fifth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel. 


Divided Allegiance 


A friend maintains that, provided we first attend Mass at 
our own church, we are free to attend services at Protestant 
churches. Is that permissible?—J. B., EVANSTON, ILL. 


No. It is permissible to attend services in those churches 
only whose creed and morals and worship we_ profess. 
Churches that differ in creed differ likewise in worship. 
Thus to hew to the line is not narrow—it is merely con- 
sistent. The only allowable exceptions would be attendance 
at a non-Catholic funeral or wedding, and under the proviso 
that we would take no active part in the religious service. 
It would be, of course, quite neutral merely to visit non- 
Catholic churches when prompted by the spirit normal to 
the tourist—an interest in historical sites, architecture, etc 


Miracles in Canada 


Are there shrines in Canada where mi- 
raculous cures have taken place?—R. S., 
JOHNsTowN, Pa. 


the Catholic shrines of Canada 
which have been favored by miracles, two 
are outstanding—Saint Anne de Beaupré, a 
short distance from Quebec, and the Shrine 
of Saint Joseph at Montreal, served for many 
years by the saintly Brother André, whose 
canonization is under consideration at the 
present time. 


Among 





Snowed Under 


Since your February issue of the “Sign Post,” have you any 
further information about Our Lady of the Snows?—t. M., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ever since February, we have been snowed under with 
information from all over the country about the Shrine of 
Our Lady of the Snows, maintained by the Oblate Fathers 
at Belleville, Ill. Apparently, devotion to Our Lady under 
that title was begun in the U.S.A. by Father Schulte, O.M.I., 
known as “the Flying Priest,” who had introduced the devo- 
tion among the Eskimos. For literature, contact Belleville. 


Home for Aged 


What are the requirements for admission to a home for the 
aged run by the Little Sisters of the Poor?—M. M., Nrw- 
ARK, N. J. 
For a reliable answer to your six-point inquiry, contact the 
Little Sisters of the Poor in your neighborhood, at S. 8th 
& W. Market Sts., Newark 7, N. J. 
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home of accurate time—the U. S. Naval Observatory in Washington, D. C. 


A guide explains one of the shorter wide angle tele- A little boy inspects the zenith tube which is one of 
scopes that are used to scan wide areas of the sky. the most essential instruments for determining time. 
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; A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


They Give You the Right Time 


There is a long and complicated story 
behind the little “peep” that you hear 


hourly over your radio 


¢ When you hear that little “peep” come over the 
radio between programs, you are not only getting time, 
you are getting time accurate to within .002 seconds, 
courtesy of the United States Government. But the 
correct time is easy to obtain; that everyone takes for 
granted. You may be able to get it from your reliable 
wristwatch, but the Government has to go to the very 
stars for the correct time! 

To determine the time, which is an expression of 
the earth’s rotation, astronomers must be able to ob- 
serve this rotation. Using a specially designed vertical 
telescope called photo-graphic zenith tube, astronomers 
at the Observatory can tell the instant that a star is 
directly overhead, and so determine the correct time. 
Twice a day the superclocks are checked against the 
stars and against each other. Their reading is always 
accurate to within .002 seconds. Then the “peep” is 
sent over the air by radio transmitter connected with a 
crystal controlled chronometer which is the hub of 
the nation’s time. 








The marker used for determining the exact latitudes 
and longitudes from which time computations are made. 





of This man is sending out correct time and information 
me. to ships at sea. An important phase of the work. 


SIGN | May, 1953 


The heart of the crystal clock—a tube that contains 
a flat crystal that vibrates 100,000 times per second. 
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Jackie Gleason, ex-vaudevillian, carnival barker, 
daredevil, now one of TV’s fastest-climbing stars 


Eddie Cantor, like Gleason and Berle, 
won his personal war with TV jinxes 


HE month of May begins what is 
known as “the dog days” in 
television. 


radio 
and 
These are the days, and nights too, 
during which there is very little pro- 
gramming of quality compared to that 
of the regular season when there’s plenty 
10 see and hear right around the clock. 
That being the case, let’s grab a look 
at the past. 
What kind of 
radio and 


a year has it been in 
television? 

In a word, it has been good, very, 
good, the best yet. 

Programming has leaped both in qual- 
ity and quantity over the 1951-52 sea- 
son, and the presidential campaigns and 
atom bomb tests were only two of the 
great public service high spots covered 
for millions of viewers and listeners. 


Berle*’s Comeback 


In television, exclusively, one of the 
top performances was the “comeback” 
of Milton Berle, which was sparked by a 
really startling 
transtormation. 


and format 
The big guv’s Texaco 
Star Theatre had slipped below the first 


personal 
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by 


twenty leaders by the spring of 1952, 
and he didn’t like it a bit. 

But what to do? 

Berle hired the ace of all TV 
Ace, and, between them, 
they changed both “Mr. TV” and _ his 
long-time vaudeville format to put him 
back among the first three. Most of the 
critics including this one, thought the 
chances of Berle’s making a “comeback” 


writers, 
Goodman 


were slim, and they were, but he went 
right ahead anyhow. 
The man deserves worlds of credit. 


The Poor Soul 


While Milton was winning a victory 
over himself—and man can win no 
greater victory—a cherubic-faced Irish- 
man named Jackie Gleason was con- 
solidating his position as “The Come- 
dian of the Year” on television. 

An orphan who had three months 
ol high school and earned a Ph.D. in 
pool halls, the thirty-six-year-old Brook- 
lyn-born Gleason has been around show 
vaudevillian, 
carnival barker, disc jockey, burlesque 
comedian, high 


business a long time as 


diver at county fairs, 


JOHN 





LESTER 





driver in an auto circus, 
Broadway comic, night club emcee. mo- 
tion picture bit player and, always. one 
of the brashest and most likeable young 
fellows imaginable. 

In one of his Hollywood efforts he 
“a hard-riding Arab,” if you can 
stand the thought, and in another he 
tough gangster at $250-a-week 
“but I had to buy my own ammuni- 
tion.” 

Even though he worked and made a 
little money, Jackie never really clicked, 
and just considered 
“around” in the entertainment 
Then, three years ago, he put together 
a series of comedy characters: “Rudy 


daredevil 


was 


was a 


however, was 


trade. 


the Repairman,” “The Poor Soul,” 
“Reggie Van Gleason,” “The Loud 
Mouth,” “Joe, The Bartender,” “The 


Honeymooners.” and a few others, and 
a new star was born. 

That star has only begun its climb, I 
think, and there are no limits to the 
heights it can attain. It all depends on 
Gleason, himself, one of the funniest 
men I ever knew. 

In addition to his heavy-money TV 
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contract with CBS, Jackie’s record al- 
bums, “Music For Lovers,” Music For 
Kissing,” and “Lover's Rhapsody” (in 
four parts), are enjoying a_ sprightly 
sale; Twentieth Century-Fox wants him 
to do The Life of W. C. Fields; Broad- 
way wants him for a revival of Take A 
Chance, and there are other 
hundreds of them, too many. 

On the anxious side is Jackie’s health, 
which isn’t too good. He takes off and 
puts on weight at a 50-pound clip as 
readily as a woman does a hat, and this 
doesn’t help. Also, he can rarely get to 
sleep any more—he went eight 
days without shutting an eye—and this 
is even worse. 

Can Jackie lick success as he has al- 
ready licked failure? 

I think he can. I hope he can. I 
pray he can. Show business needs such 
characters, especially at the top, and the 
more the merrier, although, alas, there 
never will be very many. 


offers, 


once 


Arthur Godfrey's Gamble 


Gleason’s health wasn’t the best when 
he went into TV but, weak or strong, 
the cameras are no aid to longevity and 
this was the year in which the pace be- 
gan to tell on many, notably Eddie 
Cantor, who suffered a very serious 
heart attack after one of his TV hours. 

Even the seemingly indestructible Ar- 
thur Godfrey winced a bit this year and 
made a—for him and for CBS to which 
he represents about $15,000,000 in an- 
nual decision. He 
decided to risk surgery on a hip that was 
injured in a near-fatal car crash about 
twenty years ago. The injury left him 
with a limp and has become more both- 
ersome and even painful of late due to 
the increasing demands of television. 

So “King” Arthur will go under the 


gross income—big 





INTREPID — Robert Cummings of 


Hollywood won TV success in “My 


Hero,” comic series with John 
Litel as the long-suffering “boss.” 
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knife early this month and will, conse- 
quently, be off both radio and TV, 
except in the case of transcriptions, un- 
til late August or early September. 


The Trends Fuliilled 
In addition to the Berle; Gleason, 
Cantor, and Godtrey milestones and in- 
cidents, television’s best year was marked 
by the further fulfillment of established 
and predicted trends. 

This, in its way, is a glimpse into the 
future and the glimpse is most encour- 
aging. 

The networks gave us more and more 
big, spectacular, important — public 
all chalked up terrific rat- 
ings, giving the thumb to those lard- 
heads in the broadcasting industry 
who've always considered the average 
listener-viewer incapable of understand- 
ing or assimilating any but 
insipid fare. 


events and 


the most 

Comedy shows also hit an all-time rat- 
ing high, as did dramatics and sports 
events. Puppet shows like Kukla, Fran 
and Ollie and Rootie-Kazootie were still 
very much with us and will probably 
always be, since they’re ideally suited to 
TV and vice versa. Western filmed 
series the increase and some 
were proving a bonanza to actors who 
hadn’t done too well in pictures, among 
them Guy Madison, who’s currently en- 


were on 


joying the success of his career as the 


Wild Bill Hickok of television and 
lately, radio, too, 
Family-situation shows also had a 


good year, and 1953-54 will be even 
better for this category from a_stand- 
point of both quantity and quality. 
Musical shows of 
did well, 
Show 


like- 
Dinah 
with 


sizes 
The 


Two, 


various 
like 
Those 


wise 
Shore 


shows 
and 


FOUR OF A KIND —Dennis Day, 


shown with his three sons, will make 
$500,000 this year playing numbskull 
real brains. 


roles. And that takes 





Pinky Lee and Martha Stewart, and the 
science-fiction category as represented 
by Captain Video has only just begun 
to find itself on television. 


In Brief 


TV’s Baseball Hall Of Fame is being 
readied. A weekly, 15-minute series, it'll 
be to baseball fans what Greatest Fights 
of the Century is to fight fans by reshow- 
ing film-captured great moments in The 
Great Pastime. The series 
will reach as far back as the days of 
Christy Mathewson and what a pitcher 
he was, eh, grandpop? 


American 


. The Patent 
Office has renewed rights on Ed Wynn’s 
comic pianocycle, in 
worried. 


case you were 
Arnold, the 


M?. President of radio, nearly ran for 


Edward 


mayor of Los Angeles during the last 
go-round, it can now be revealed. 
THE Sicn’s Anita Colby turned down 
$1,000 a week to work with Dave Garro- 
way on NBC-TV’s Today series. Her 
assignment was to have been news and 
women’s leatures. Fibber McGee 
and Molly (Jim and Marion Jordan) 
just gave NBC their final answer: They 
will not do the TV version of their 
long-time radio series, mostly for rea- 
taxes and health, so NBC will 
get others, as in the case of CBS-TV and 
Amos ‘n’ Andy. 
a scroll, com- 
plete with Papa 
blessing, a 
New York T\ 
show called Op- 
era Cameos 
its contribution 
to good 


- 


sons ol 


The Vatican sent 


to 


for 


music. 


“Rootie Kazootie,”’ 
still very 
much with us 
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ONLY THE BEGINNING—AI Hodge as 
“Captain Video.” The science-fiction cate- 
gory has just begun to find itself on TV. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





The Agony in the Garden ( 


by GERALD VANN. O.P. 


co Lord’s agony in the garden 
is for us a deeply consoling 
event. His story fulfills all those partial 
insights, all those adumbrations of the 
reality, 


myths 


found in the 
legends, the rites and 
the world: the 
symbol of the hero embarking on_ his 
“dark journey,” 
“death” of the 
waters 


which are to be 
and 
symbols, of the races of 
into the 
dark 


con- 


going down 
dark 


there 


forest or 


and meeting and 
quering the enemy, the serpent, or the 
dragon, and so rising again into the 
fullness of light and life. 

But there is 
ference. In 


clif- 


struggle 


one very obvious 


those stories. the 
(the agony) 


storv. ol 


is an external one: in the 
Christ, it is an 
is to be for 


internal one, 


as it us also. 

And it is indeed a real struggle, as 
the evangelist clear. Ow 
Lord’s senses could not but recoil from 
the pain of the Passion; His will in 
its natural 


makes very 


instinctive workings could 
not but want to refuse the challenge of 
death. Against these stood, and fought, 
the deliberate choosing of His rational 
will, His will to do the will of His 
Father even to the end. 
It is consoling for us, then, when we 
find ourselves reluctant to do God’s will, 
when we find 


rebel, or to 


ourselves tempted to 
reflect. that 
here too Christ has been belore us. The 


test of 


run away, to 


love and holiness is not 


that 
man should be 
emotionally eager and full of zest to do 
God's bidding, but simply that in fact 
the thing is done, and if possible (but 
perhaps after much inward struggling) 
done readily and even gladly. 

And when we 


from the beginning a 


in our turn have our 
struggles, what is the dragon within us 
which we have to meet and conquer? 
In the last resort it is selfishness, self- 
centeredness, self-love regardless of the 
claims of God’s will and God’s law. But 
that self-love can assume 


many forms. 


It can be any of the forms of wrong 


willing and doing which we call the 
capital vices. Pride savs. I will not 
serve. because service of anv kind is 


repugnant to it. Avarice says. | will not 
serve, because the service would put an 
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end to its idolatry of money, possessions, 
material Lust 


because its aim is pleasure and comfort; 


things. will not serve 
anger. because its aim is to destrov; and 
so with the others. But there is one ol 
the vices which carries with it a peculia 
diffcultv: the vice of sloth. The other 
vices can be conquered if there is the 
will to conquer: but sloth consists pre- 
cisely in the absence of will. How then 
is it conquerable: 

emotional 
thing but a quality of will—the will to 
ceive oneself readily to God’s service no 
matter what onc 


\s devotedness is not an 


mav be feeling—so 
sloth also is not a question of feelings 
but of the will. a deep-seated refusal to 
that Hence we 


should not contuse it with other quite 


give oneself to service. 
different things which may bear a super- 
ficial resemblance to it. Fatigue of mind 
or body, ill-health. nerve strain, may all 
produce a reluctance to do anything 
sloth, and the 
natural cure of 


ior God: but it is not 
cure for it is the rest 
and relaxation. 

condition of 


mind. a love of comfort or 


Laziness, again, is a 
body or ol 
ol idleness, which can be conquered by 
dcevotedness. Most of us know moods of 
and melancholy; and_ the 
important thing in dealing with them 


Is to then 


depression 
discovei cause. It may be 
physical or mental ill-health, it may be 
that 
frustrated 
that 


some gilt we have is being 


and atrophied, it may be 


there is some lack of adjustment 
between our deep personal needs and 
actual circumstances ol 
cur lile. It mav be some moral difficulty 
which we are not meeting in the right 
way, it mav be the conviction that we 
we not progressing at all because our 
habitual failings continue to defeat all 
our efforts to overcome them (though 
beneath these perhaps superficial fail- 
ings there mav in fact be a substantial 
progress in_ the love of God). In all 


desires and the 





REV. GERALD VANN, English Dominican 
author of many books, is one of the greatest 
living writers on spiritual subjects. The pres- 
ent article is the seventh of a series on the 
mysteries of the Rosary. 
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solution to be 

nothing 

to do with the conquering of sloth. 
But what then is to be done if it is 


there is a 
which has 


these cases 


found necessarily 


in fact sloth which besets us? We can 
learn trom this story of Our Lord’s own 
struggle. First, the prayer, “Thy will, 
not mine. be done.” If we pray 
prayer constantly and humbly, cven 
though we can mean it only partially, 
it must gradually have its eftect on us: 
we shall begin to mean it more fully; 
and our willy being more and more 
made with God’s shall 
come gradually to be better equipped 
beforchand to bring the struggle, when 
it comes, to a successful 

Secondly, Our Lord is helped by the 
aneel. We do well to reflect sometimes 
that we 


that 


one will, we 


issue. 


have behind us the might ol 
the spirit-world if only we call upon it; 
we have the charity of the saints, the 
power and tenderness of Our Lady. the 
redeeming love of her Son. If we fail 
in our temptations, not having called 
on this immensity of power to help us, 
we have only ourselves to blame. 


INALLY. the gloom of sloth is only 

to be dispelled by finding joy in God: 
that is only to be acquired through “con- 
templation of divine things’—through 
learning and living in our minds and 
God: 
reading 


hearts the mvstery of 
little (through 
about God and His mercy, praying as 
best we can to God and for His mercy. 


learning a 
and so. on) 


And in particular we can learn and 
think and pray about this agony in the 
evarden, when Christ too felt so deeply 
the sense of frustration and disappoint- 
ment, and a deep anguished reluctance; 
lor so we may find, perhaps to our 
surprise, the strength to go through 
with the trial whatever it may be. 
The very fact that there little 
joy in the doing of it now may mean all 
the greater joy at another time—the 
cternal joy into which those are called 
to enter who have been faithful servants 
even though they had little emotional 
joy to help them on; the final joy that 
is unflecked with sorrow, and that can 
be taken 


IS SO 


neve from them. 
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THE HOUR AWAITS 


By March Cost. 
Lippincott. 


Shades of Mrs. Bur- (> 7 
nett and Baroness ,a 
Orczy! The Hour 
Awaits is the ultimate 
in the novel as a fem- 
inine art form. It is 
soap opera (of an ex- 
pensive French kind) 
with an Austrian 
princess incognita for 
a heroine, international 


285 pages. 
$3.50 


March Cost 


for 
excitement, and Parma violets and an- 
cestral pearls for atmosphere. 


intrigue 


Victoria of 


Babenberg and twenty- 
four hours of 


her life on a visit to 
London are its plot. She is there on a 
dual mission—to retrieve a compro- 
mising family document from an ivory 
rcliquary in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and to renew a romance that 
has been eleven years a-cooling. 

The whole world conspires to help or 
hinder her—a -British general, a Cabinet 
Minister, a botanist, an opera star, an 
invalid urchin, and innumerable rela- 
lives in varying stages of decay—and her 
old beau. She is courted, thwarted, 
publicized, rejected, pursued, and sent 
long-stemmed roses. 

It is a tale of high fashion, high life, 
and middling morality. Anachronistic 
and artificial, the novel is nevertheless 
a sparkling success. The flashbacks are 
deftly handled, the portraits distinctive, 
and the climax is both and 
moving. Miss writing fits her 
theme and elegant heroine 


ironic 
Cost’s 
tragicomic 
perfectly. 
Addicts of science fiction or barnyard 
realism will reject The Hour Awaits 
with shudders. But almost anyone else 
(female particularly) who yearns for 
the modish tranquillity of yesteryear 
or buys a magazine because Margaret 
Rose is on the cover will find in Miss 

Cost’s story a world enchanted. 
CLORINDA CLARKE. 


A PATHWAY TO HEAVEN 


By Henry Bordeaux. 


240 pages. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. 


$3.00 
A Pathway to Heaven is a spirited and 
interesting story of a priest, who, in 
clearing a pathway to heaven for him- 
self and his parishioners, runs up against 
the malice of people who have nothing 
better to do than to destroy others, a 
malice compounded of 


fear, hatred, 
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weakness, and inability to express the 
good that lies within them. The strug- 
gle here is not between the individual 
and authority, nor between sense and 
soul, but is the struggle to bring all 
human gifts, especially the arts, under 
supernatural influence without destroy- 
ing their validity as things and, in this 
instance, without subordinating 
priest’s vocation to his creativity. 

The Abbe Merval says that there is 
no such thing as bad art; if it isn’t good 
it isn’t art. The pursuit of light on the 
things it animates is a daily miracle, but 
it is the same light whether seen by 
artist or priest; in fact, art, which is ulti- 
mately a work of God, does much to 
reconcile man to God. 

When the Abbe Merval is sent to a 
remote mountain village in order to 
tone down his unconventional behavior 
and to give him time to discover him- 
self, he sets in motion a whirlwind of 
redemptive activity; his fervor for souls 
is inexhaustible, and he does not hesi- 
tate to unconventional means. He 
asks himself why the saints put so much 
value on suffering and answers, “Be- 
cause it was the only means of collabo- 
rating with Christ in the Redemption 
of souls sunk in sin.” This is the path he 
will try to follow. 

Bordeaux, 


the 


use 


long a member of the 
French Academy, writes with brilliance 
end imagination and with a Gallic light- 
ness of touch that is hard to translate. 
The translation is loose and uneven. In 
spite of this, the novel is profound and 
moving—the discussion of painting is 
brilliant, but too long, and the descrip- 
tions of natural beauty are beautiful. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


THE SWAN 


By Marguerite Steen. 256 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 


Miss Steen begins this 
novel as an_ idyllic 
pastoral of nineteenth- 
century England, 
drags her characters 
through an emotional 
mire, and leaves them 
there. The most com- 
plicated is Julia, an 
attractive spinster, 
who comes to live as companion to her 
recently widowed friend, Hariot. When 
Pelham, Hariot’s husband’s illegitimate 
son, is expelled from school and forced 
to be tutored at home, both women, 
for different reasons, find in him the 





M. Steen 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


ooks............. 


fulfillment of their emotional needs. A 
subtle rivalry develops over their 
“swan.” Pelham fiercely resents his 
mother’s domination and quickly con- 
ceives the expected schoolboy crush for 
Julia. While she secretly ‘returns this 
hopeless infatuation, she entertains the 
possibility of marriage to 
brother and Pelham’s guardian, Sir 
Miles Cary, a handsome, lecherous 
widower. Miles desires Julia, but will 
not allow his 
comtortable, bachelorhood. 
When the innocent Pelham, is suspected 
of having got a village girl with child, 
Hariot trembles under Miles’ earlier 
threat to send him to sea should he mis- 
behave under her care. As flees 
abroad with Pelham, the tense situation 
disintegrates rapidly into chaos. 

If anyone 


Hariot’s 


marriage to change 


dissipated 


she 


sort of 
catharsis [rom these experiences, it is 
probably Julia, who sees herself in truer 
perspective. The price of this new un- 
derstanding is complete humiliation be- 
fore the sneering Miles when she ap- 
peals to him on Pelham’s behalf. It 
is hardly a pleasant ending to what 
hegan so tranquilly. All that Miss 
Steen’s efforts seem to have achieved is 
the destruction of hope and integrity in 
her characters. 


achieves any 


PAULA BOWES. 


SOCIETY AND SANITY 


By F. J. Sheed. 
Sheed & Ward. 


274 pages. 

$3.00 
This is a sequel to 
Mr. Sheed’s Theology 
and Sanity wherein he 
discussed man’s rela- 
tion to God, His pres- 
ent theme is “man-to- 
man”: if we stand by 
principle we can get 
along in society, with 
father, with mother, 





F, J. Sheed . 


with husband or wife, with our neigh- 


bor, our government, with other na- 
On the other hand, we cannot 
support the politician who thinks that 
the state must control education, nor 
can we appease a Red tyrant who thinks 
he is God. 


tions. 


With his many years of street-preach- 
ing behind him, the author’s aim is 
sharp and sure. Stand by the principle 
relentlessly. “Sanity means seeing 
is, living in the reality of things.” Sanity 
demands that we know man before we 
can treat him as a brother. Karl Marx 
did not really know 


what 


what man is or he 
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fFor May Reading 
The Mother of God 


By. M. PHILIPON, O.P., trans. by Rev. 
John A. Otto—This study considers the 
divine maternity as the keystone to the 
entire mystery of Mary, the ultimate 
source of all her perfections and pre- 
rogatives. It is based on the firmest 
Marian axioms, and takes account of 
the modern tendency to consider Mary 
as a woman from among flesh-and-blood 


women. $3.00 


Mary in the Documents 
of the Church 


By PAUL F. PALMER—“Basic Mario- 
logical writings . . . made accessible 
in excellent English translations .. . 
The editor's own finely wrought intro- 
ductions and comments . . . bring out 
the relations among the various doc- 
trines and locate them in their historical 
perspective.” — The Catholic Review 
Service $2.25 





Mickey the Angel 


By WILLIAM P. GILLOOLY—The cap- 
tivating tale of one of heaven’s most 
lovable angels, written in a style full of 
strength and freshness. You will see 
Mickey as he goes about his task of 
guiding a soul to eternity. If you are 
twelve or so, if you are twenty-four or 
more, this story is yours. Warm, tender 
and vivid, Mickey the Angel will hold 
your interest from the opening para- 
graph to the final period. 

Illustrated $2.50 


Heartbreak Earth 


By A CARMELITE NUN—The author of 
World Without End, Each Hour Remains, 
and Our Eternal Vocation gives us an- 
other book along the same lines and 
again Sister Imelda graces the pages 
with her shrewd and wise advice on 
matters spiritual. $3.00 


The Collected Works of 
Abbot Vonier 


All three volumes of this edition of 
Abbot Vonier’s chief works are now 
available. The plan of the edition is as 
follows: Vol. |: The Incarnation and 
Redemption, containing The Christian 
Mind, The Personality of Christ, The 
Victory of Christ and The Divine 
Motherhood; Vol. Il: The Church and 
the Sacraments, containing The Spirit 
and the Bride, The People of God and 
A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist; 
Vol. Ill: The Soul and the Spiritual Life, 
containing The Human Soul, Chris- 
tianus, and The Life of the World to 
Come. Each $5.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 








would not have urged a classless so- 
ciety on him. Similarly Hitler and Stalin 


were misled. They tried to create a 
new humanity and failed. 
But did not Christ come into the 


world to create just that? The difter- 
ence? The Saviour, who came indeed to 
upon the earth, 
Creator. And being such, He knows man 
in his intimate Christ’s 
aim was to perfect and elevate man’s 
nature. The polities of our day labor 
(or in vain if they think to 
deal with man without knowing what 


cast fire was also the 


most essence. 


connive) 


he is. 


Man, the family, 


are 


marriage, govern- 
ment—all scrutinized under Mr. 
Sheed’s sees-all-knows-all lens. Here is 
another Map of Life. Here is a fine set 
of principles for a world worried by 
the insanity of a few heedless knaves. 

JOHN L. MADDEN. 


LISTEN, VIENNA 


By James J. Galvin. 
Perpetual Help Press. 


307 pages. 
$3.00 
Listen, Vienna is a beautiful and in- 
teresting biography of St. Clement Hof- 
bauer, told with dramatic and imagina- 
tive vigor. The movement is quick, yet 


every action is described with great 
beauty. Though St. Clement suffers 
every obstacle man can face, cruelty, 


persecution, slander, he always comes 
up with a practical solution—he weath- 


ers every storm because of his God- 
centered life, his wit and resourceful- 
ness. The secret of his influence on 


men of all sorts, especially the roman- 











ticists, lay in the fact that he lived the 
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Final Appearance 
Pm The Judge’s tone was severe 
as he addressed the young of- 
fender: 


“So you're in Juvenile Court 
again!” 

“Yes, Your Honor,” the young 
fellow replied. “But this will be 
the last time.” 

“Well, 
to hear you say that,’’ remarked 
the Judge in a gentler tone. 

“Yes, Your Honor,” the 
fender continued. “Next time I'll 
be old enough for the Criminal 
Court.” 


it’s most encouraging 


of- 


—Peter F. Ryan 
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Two stirring and memorable 
books about the Church at work 
in the lives of men and women 


today 


The 
Way Io 


Emmaus 
Edited by JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


The editor of the best-selling The 
Road to Damascus now presents 
the absorbing, deeply moving 
stories of 21 modern counter- 
parts of the two disciples who 
talked with Christ on Resurrec- 
tion Day and learned the full 
meaning of the miracles they 
had witnessed. Men and women, 
Christians and Jews, ministers 
and laymen—they describe their 
conversion to Catholicism and, 
at the same time, bring you a 
richer understanding of the 
search for spiritual fulfillment. 


$4.00 
Parish 
Priest 


The True Story of a Man of God 


By FATHER LeROY H. McWILLIAMS 
with JIM BISHOP 


Your parish priest is the window 
through which you see the 
Church. But what do you know 
about his life and his work? 
Now, as Father McWilliams tells 
his story of 35 years spent in the 
teeming parish of St. Michael's 
in Jersey City, he provides rare 
and fascinating insights into the 
priestly life of devotion to God 
and service to his fellow men. 

$3.75 


At all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., New York 36 
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Teresa 
of Avila 


By MARCELLE AUCLAIR. The biogra- 
phy of the great psychologist, writer, and 
organizer who is one of the most extraor- 
dinary among saints. Pope Pius XII broke 
a nearly 400 year precedent and permitted 
the author to visit the Spanish Carmelite 
cloisters to follow literally in the footsteps 
of Saint Teresa during the writing of this 
truly distinguished book. 

Illustrated with photographs taken in 
the Carmels of Spain. 480 pages. 20 illus- 
trations, $4.95 


Mary 
Magdalene 


By RAYMOND-LEOPOLD BRUCKBER.- 
GER, O.P., author of ONE SKY TO SHARE. 
For the first time since the Gospels them- 
selves, the magnificent figure of the sinner- 
saint has found a biographer of sufficient 
stature to do her justice. Illustrated with 
reproductions of sculpture and painting. 
“Magnificently freshens and vivifies not 
only the life of Mary Magdalene but the 
whole Gospel.”—H. L. Binsse. 

Text edition with critical apparatus, 
notes, bibliography, 264 pages, $4.00. 
Regular edition, 192 pages, $3.00 


Golden Goat 


or: The Worthy Rich Man } i 


and The Unworthy Poor Man 
By R..L. BRUCKBERGER, O.P. The au- 
thor gives a surprising new twist to the 
eternal opposites of rich and poor... as 
Goldy the goat, loved by a rich man and 
a poor man, leads them both to heaven. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


The Faith and 
Modern Man 


By ROMANO GUARDINI. “With the 
gentleness of a physician of souls, Guard. 
ini probes the depths of the contemporary 
psyche, and enables the reader to recog- 
nize the sources of his own doubts and 
temptations.” —Bestsellers $2.75 


At all bookstores, 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., N.Y. 14, N.Y. 


Write for our new catalog. 


FE EEEEEEEEEE 


May, 1953 


| 





faith. Nothing was too much for his 
untiring energy—he said Mass, heard 
confessions, established a home for boys, 
and took care of the little people who 
came to his door. 

The attack on the church in his day 
came not only from the armies that were 
swarming over Europe, but also from 


scientists and philosophers who were | 


The 
freemasons in particular were trying to 
substitute culture for faith and morality. 
When their inspector comes to exam- 
ine his church and school, St. Clement 


trying to undermine man’s faith. 


says that God is their only pedagogue, | 


that in the classroom strict discipline 
and love are the only rule observed, and 
when the inspector says that he believes 
in a free development, St. Clement an- 
swers that free development makes chil- 
dren unmanageable and miserable. The 
biography is full of rich life, of wisdom, 
and of the love of God. 


N. ELIzABETH MONROE 


INVITATION TO FOLLY 
By Susan Ertz. 
Harper. 


276 pages. 

53.00 
A swiftly paced narrative of middle- 
aged adultery in an upper-middle or 
lower-upper-class English family. Miss 
Ertz writes with charm and some dis- 
tinction. Her characters are penetrat- 
ingly and most believably drawn. As a 
story-teller she has complete command 
over the literary incidentals and_acci- 
dentals that make easy, pleasant read- 
ing; and she is mistress of the subtleties 


of building pleasurable suspense. She 
is a craltswoman. 
It would seem, however, that in this 


book she set her undoubted novelistic 
skill to do just one thing, to build a 
thumping circulating-library best-seller. 
So she seems to have done a bit of 
borrowing here and there. The creator 
of Lady Windermere made quite a 
good thing out of her early indiscretion. 
Miss Ertz suavely presents her 
Lady Chadwick. Miss Du Maurier has 
done nicely, thank you, with rather for- 
bidding country estates and semisinister 
relatives from abroad. Up pops Miss 
Ertz with Mulgrove in Hertfordshire 
and deceptively cozy Cousin Alice, from 
Canada by way of Arles. Graham Greene 
has found that a Catholic sense of re- 
morse over sexual sin has not hurt his 
income tax. Miss Ertz cleverly con- 
trives to have Sir Arthur Chadwick un- 
der instruction on the road to Rome. 
He changes his mind about “coming 


| over” at the end of the book; but that 


probably does not hurt at some circulat- 


ing libraries, either. Miss Ertz is tak- 
ing no chances, as in her portrait of 
Father Townshend, a dear “little” 


priest, really; but a shocking vulgar- 
ian for all his brilliant mind. His boots 
squeaked! Not so Miss Ertz’s new novel. 
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MOTHER: 


How will you tell 
your daughter? 


If you have a daughter nearing her 
teens . . . if you are wondering how 
to tell her about menstruation . 

you'll welcome a new, free booklet 


offered by the makers of Modess. 


“How Shall | Tell My Daughter?” 
Was written especially for mothers 
of pre-teen girls. This beautifully 
illustrated booklet offers wise, con- 
fidence-inspiring advice about how 

. when . . . what to tell the shy 
girl—the one who seems disinter- 
ested—the one who asks questions. 

Approved by doctors and leading 
educators. For your free copy, write 
to Anne Shelby, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 5382-5, Milltown, N. J., 
or mail coupon below. 


FREE BOOK! 


I Personal Products Corporation, 








| 

Box 5382-5, Milltown, New Jersey | 

| Please send me a free copy of “How | 
j Shall 1 Tell My Daughter?” l 
| 

Name. | 
| Street 
City State. | 








THE ABBE JOTS IT DOWN 
By Rev. Emile LaDouceur, M.S. 

A translation of Abbe Lagier’s dramatic and 
first-hand report on the Apparition of Our 
Lady of La Salette, September 19, 1846, as 
told to him by the shepherd-witnesses Maximin 
and Melanie. 46 Illustrations. Plastic .75 
Cloth $1.00 

La Salette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 


















MAKE $50-$60 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 54th 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
= hospital. Another saved $400 while 
learning. Equipment included. Men, 
: women 18 to 60. High school not 
required, Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 205, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago (1, Ill. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
| a ee 
City 









State Age. 
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Ideal Ordination Gift 
Club Subscription 


Theology Digest 
and Social Order 


ONLY $5 
FOR BOTH 


The Popes and the Bishops urge all priests: “Continue theological 
studies with unremitting zeal” and “Be adequately prepared by 
intense study of the social questions.’ Now you can aid a newly- 
ordained friend or relative to keep such wise and official counsel, 
with a year’s subscription to both SOCIAL ORDER and THEOLOGY 
DIGEST (with free gift-card)—for only $5. 








THEOLOGY DIGEST condenses 
the best articles in 200 top jour- 
nals. Time calls it stimulating 
. . . intelligent.” 


SOCIAL ORDER applies Catho- 
lic moral principles to socio-eco- 
nomic problems. Indispensable 
to readers. 














ONLY $5—SINGLE COPIES WOULD COST $6.25 


What could be more useful, more helpful, better suited, more needed? You can’t pick a better- 
lasting gift for the new priest or any priest friend. And why not for yourself or another 
interested layman? 





As a still more distinctive gift, why not send both magazines and a beautifully 
bound set of SOCIAL ORDER (Vols. 1 and 2) so he’ll have all previous issues in his 
sacerdotal library? A year of two Jesuit-edited magazines, plus two fine books, $16! 











TMPORTANT! Send us now—printed legibly, 1) recipient's name, 2) his full address, 3) ordi- 
nation date, 4) name you want on gift-card. Mail remittance ($5 or $16) to: 


ORDINATION SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Dept. S, 3655 W. Pine Blvd. St. Louis 8, Mo. 








IF & WHEN You Move. Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 


















EXCLUSIVE! 

Monastic crafts- 

fae} aa 43 manship, combin 

ed with e Crys- 

URN! tal brilliance of 

genuine Lucite 

and sterling silver 

You can now earn this to produce a min- 

48 cup Electric Coffee dla coke 

Drip-O-Lator for your SG Ae 

Church, Club, P.T.A., etc. als embedded in 

(‘...® This portable unit can be clear and blue 

: yours with very little effort Lx sapie ween flow- 

by following our NEW, al ag eed lea 
simplified plan. Write today borders 

for complete details. For MOTHER'S 





: DAY order NOW. 
GARDEN STATE MERCHANDISE CLUB wocrecyad ola 


1404A Broadway, Camden, N.J. MARIST MONASTERY, ESOPUS, N. Y. 
(With neck-chain or key-ring instead of bow-pin. . .$2.50) 
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It has great lubricity. Indeed, it is so 
slickly oiled that it ought to get her to 
Hollywood in no time—but with a poor 
Legion of Decency rating. 
DORAN HURLEY, 


THE LAUGHING MATTER 
By William Saroyan. 
Doubleday. 


254 pages. 

$3.50 
William Saroyan has unleashed a vio- 
lent emotional cataclysm in his latest 
novel, a force he has failed to curb or 
properly channel. It whips up a frenzy 
of hatred,’ murder, suicide, abortion, 
and violent death, all in a moral vac- 
uum from which its characters do not 
even momentarily escape. They are vic- 
tims of the modern malaise, earning 
only part of the sympathy and com- 
passion lavished by the author. 

When he disciplines himself, the story 
is a taut and, at times, brilliant vig- 
nette of a frantic attempt to save a 
tottering marriage. Though he sets the 
stage with care, Saroyan permits his 
characters to writhe through their cri- 
sis in strangely unaffecting style. He 
has nullified passages of tremendous 
force and stark simplicity with irritat- 
ing devices and defeatist philosophy. 

Evan Nazaremus, a_ professor of 
Armenian descent, learns that his wife, 
Swan, is expecting a child by another 
man. His rage and battered pride are 
further tortured by her own lack of 
sorrow or understanding. Though they 
make the attempt to restart, it is not 
successful. On the fringe, observing and 
feeling with the intensity of children 
thrown into chaos before their time, 
are the children, Eva and Red. 

If their self-made tragedy is no laugh- 
ing matter, neither is it one for the 
bleak, ferocious reaction that leads 
along the path of no return. Saroyan 
wraps up his plot in a burst of melo- 
drama that is both incongruous and un- 
convincing. He knows his people well 
and sketches them deftly, but his plot- 
ting and development of a tragic theme 
leave much to be desired. More’s the 
pity, for some passages are among the 
most affecting he has ever written. 

JERRY COTTER. 
FRANCIS THOMPSON AND 
WILFRID MEYNELL 


By Viola Meynell. 
Dutton. 


212 pages. 
$4.50 


This is a grand book. A grand character 
dominates it: Wilfrid Meynell. The 
fame of his wife, Alice Meynell, and of 
his friend, Francis Thompson, is far 
greater than his own, but Meynell was 
the rudder, the balance-wheel, and the 
anchor in the both of those 
distinguished literary people. Himself 


lives of 


| a hard-working editor and journalist, he 


them, loved them, and 


found a large part of his happiness in 
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¢-Vew and Notable MeCMULLEN BOOKS. 





THE REASON 
FOR ANN 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By 


MYLES CONNOLLY 








STONE IN 
THE KING’S 
HIGHWAY 


The Life and Writings of 
BISHOP FRANCIS XAVIER FORD 








The new book by the author of 
KINSHIPS and RECOLLECTION 


RECTITUDE 


By ANTONIN GILBERT SERTILLANGES, O.P. 


This is the third in the highly praised series of books 
on The Interior Life by the distinguished French 
Dominican. It contains 76 short sections on such top- 
ics as Integrity, Humility, Temptation, Sin, The Aids 
to a Better Spiritual Life, The Eucharist, and The 
Virgin Mother. Here is writing of real spiritual sig- 
nificance, done with a sparkle and tang that make 
it a joy and an inspiration to read. Translated by 
the Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi Monastery 


$2.95 


THE PRIEST OF TODAY 
By VERY REV. THOMAS O‘DONNELL, O.P. 


Again available in America—the famous compen- 
dium of advice and guidance for all priests. $3.50 


at your 


__ McMULLEN BOOKS, 


May, 1953 





Six delightful novelettes 
by the author of 
MR. BLUE 


A collection of rich, human stories, with a deep spiritual 
significance, that will appeal to all those who enjoy story- 
telling at its best. Varied and provocative, they range from 
the light and humorous to the thrilling and dramatic ... 
a thoroughly enjoyable and rewarding book . $3.00 


The life story of the first 
American bishop to suffer 


martyrdom on foreign soil 
BY BISHOP RAYMOND A. LANE, Superior General of 


Maryknoll. The recent martyrdom of Bishop Ford at the 
hands of Chinese communists shocked readers of all creeds. 
This stirring biography by a close friend, supplemented 
by many of Bishop Ford’s own powerful writings, gives 
the complete and unforgettable portrait of an heroic 


soul. Coming in May. $3.00 


A fascinating novel for 


younger readers 


AND NORA 
SAID YES 


By SISTER MARY VIANNEY, S.S.J. 


This is the lively, eventful and inspiring story of a 
typical American high-school girl who felt the call 
to a religious vocatien. From the time that she was 
sure of her calling in life, through her years in the 
convent, to the day Nora becomes a teaching sister, 
her story is filled with happiness and deep satisfac- 
tion. AND NORA SAID YES is, first of all, a good 
story. Both for its entertainment and its message it 
will appeal to all young girls—and to adults as well. 


$2.00 


bookstore 


INC. 22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y 
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, A Blasing Torch of Truth 


from Cassino’s Ashes... 


YOUTH ON TRIAL 


By Major Lucian J. Ciletti 

@ A unique, stirring story of ONE 

little dedicated person who dared 

ALL for God and country with 

| ONE idea from the trying World 

| War II days. and 153 young Ameri- 

| cans bravely speaking out for a 
better world. 

| @ Acclaimed nationally by 17 lead- 


ing reviewers including The N.Y. | 


Times. The N.Y. Herald-Tribune, 
Cumulative Book Review Digest 
(Sept 1952), Our Sunday Visitor, 
The Catholic World, The Catholic 
| Educator. Coverage also in NEA 
Journal. Especially recommended 
for all parents. students. social 
studies classes. libraries. teachers. 
@ Featured by VOICE OF AMERICA 


round the world in 46 languages. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Regu- 
lar $3.75 edition (beautifully clothbound, 
well printed, fully illustrated), $3.25 per 
copy on direct order. 5 to 25 copies, $3.10 
per copy. Additional reductions on larger 
orders. Order directly from: 


BETTER THE WORLD PRESS 
Washington, Pa. 
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Sexton famous sauces 

— s of such piquant and 

alluring flavor that leading 
chefs in clubs. hotels and fa- 
mous restaurants choose them 
skillfully blended 
and aged according to Sexton 
time honored recipes. Sauces 
for chops, fish and steaks, or 
to dress up meat-loaf and 
hamburgers. 


— sauces 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
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promoting them. The other part of his 
happiness, and perhaps the great part, 
he found in his life as a husband, a 
father, and a Catholic. 

Meynell was the husband of a beauti- 
ful, gifted woman who was worshipped 
by such great men as Coventry Patmore 


and George Meredith. He was the 
father of seven children, one of them 
the author of this book about him. He 
was a Catholic who worked closely in 
Catholic journalism with the liberal, 
farsighted Cardinal Manning. He was 
a rounded, complete, charming, and 


1948 at the 
lifetime of 
activity. Viola 
Meynell’s portraits of her father, of her 
mother, of 
the 
cle are 
Wilfrid 


son, 


generous man who died in 
ninety-six, after a 
constructive 


age ol 


positive, 


Thompson, and of others in 
brilliant and attractive Meynell cir- 
touched with and skill. 

Meynell and Thomp- 
in particular, literary 
creations high Whatever 
any in thei 
or 


affection 
Francis 
emerge as 
order. 
incident 
lives—whether pathos, « 
bilitv—Miss Meynell 


quiet, mastery. 


of a 
mood informs 
or humor, 
projects it 
Her 
sense admirable. 
humanity of her father and the 
of her mother are joined together in 
her temperament as a writer. 
JOHN E. 


no- 
with 
structural 
The 


artistry 


assured 


and stylistic is 


DINEEN. 


| PROMISES TO KEEP 


By William E. 
ae 2B 


. anda 


Walsh, Ph.D. 
Kenedy ¢& 


253 pages. 
Sons. 83.00 


“c 


little child shall lead them”’ 
is the pivot in this heart-tugging chron- 
icle 


of an American family. Bill and 
Avis, childhood sweethearts, who mat 
ried in 1930 and living in abject pov 
erty most of the time, grew, loved. 


with the 
they 
than twenty of the tough 
Christian family has ever 

besides the tremendous 
economic burden in keeping his brood 
in food, clothing, and shelter, William 
E. Walsh managed to work for an M.A. 
and eventually a Ph.D! 

Incredible fantastic, the skeptics 
But that is rich in 
Vitality, compassion, and Chris 


fought, and laughed their way, 
twelve sprightly 


through more 


children raised, 


est years a 


known; and 


and 


say. here in prose 


humor, 


tianity, the reader follows the persever- 
ant Walshes in their struggle for ex- 
istence. And with them he suffers not 
only their pathos when Bill had to sell 
some of his books for food, the tragedy 
of sickness among the children. the 
courageous battle which frightened Avis 
had to wage when her husband was 


stricken with pneumonia and the house- 
hold money, the 
threat of eviction just before Christmas, 
but their al- 
of 


was without food or 


also and ecstasies in 


find a 


joys 


ways being able to out 


thein 
In 
which 


way 
dilemma. 

volume 
illustrated with 


leaving this delightful 


is beautifully 
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drawings by Reisie Lonette, one comes 
away with the feeling that the Walshes’ 
mode of life is truly blessed by God. 
And the words of Bill clearly bear this 


out when he says: 

“. . . The children loved life and 
God with all their hearts and souls, and 
because they loved, they understood!” 
He and his wile had been going at it 
backward, had been trying, as adults do, 
to understand first, to know first. But 
the children taught them the secret of 
true knowledge. Through love, through 
extravagant love and complete devo- 
tion, man achieves knowledge 

FRANK DELL’ISOLA, 


FIRST BLOOD 


By Jack Schaefer. 133 pages, 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 
Just as film director John Ford in a 


Coach, 
and 
and humor for a type of 
that William S. Hart had 
dully grim pattern, so did 
Jack Schaefer in his first Western novel, 
Shane. 


memorable motion picture, Stage 


set new standards of warmth 


humanity 
screen play 


fixed into 


He does it again in First Blood. 
Here is an exciting story, chuck-wagon 
full of swaying mail coaches, — of 
banditry and gunplay, that yet has the 
sturdy integrity of a likeable young 
lad finding himself through all _ its 
welter of gore. Jess, the twenty-year-old 
stage driver, tells the story of | his 
cockiness and brashness—and his coming 
of emotional age—most  believably in 
ihe first person. First Blood is not per 
se a boy’s book; but it is a book any 
adolescent might well read — with 


thoughtful profit as well as sheer delight. 


Schaefer has written Jess’s story in 
novello form. For good measure, the 
publishers have added a_ short story, 
Jacob, in similar genre. But while the 


book is small and the pagination slim, 
that is rather the result of interest: 
ing experiment than of the quality of 
Schaefer’s fluent writing and 


warmth 
characterization. 
By 


ol 
Ballantine 

editions, 
to 


with 
pocket 


co-operation 


Books, publishers of 


Houghton Mifflin have been able 


issue First Blood in regular hard-cover 
form at a price about 60 per cent 
lower than the usual so-called “trade” 
books. At the same time, Ballantine is 


publishing a paper-bound edition of 
thirty-five cents. You 


examine your purse and you make your 


this same book for 


choice. The dual publishers’ own 
choice was a happy one. First Blood 
is first rate, as warm and human and 
exciting a Western novel as John 
Ford film. More books like this ma\ 
well be the answer present rightful 


concern about the harmtul effects upon 


adolescents of drugstore and news 
stand pocket-book effluvium. 
DORAN HURLEY. 


= £6 2 G0. 
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THE BOYDS OF BLACK RIVER 


By Walter D. Edmonds. 
Dodd, Mead. 


248 pages. 
$3.00 


This novel is definitely summer fiction. 
Mr. Edmonds is naturally at liberty 
to write as he pleases—a vignette, say, 
that describes the fading Victorian era 
at the turn of the century in one of its 
last rural strongholds, in upstate New 
York. But if the Boyds had no more 
to commend them than the ability to 
breed and train horses, the while 
enjoying a country gentleman’s life to 
the fullest, it is difficult to see why 
their lives deserve a “chronicle” except 
in the bitter Forsyte which 
Mr. Edmonds _ has likes 
the Boyds—Uncle Ledyard and _ his 
bachelor Doone and the musty 
old Boyd house in which they _ live, 
served by a few faithful retainers. He 
is proud of the wealthy and beautiful 
Kathy O’Chelrie, a prototype of the in- 
dependent modern young woman, who 


tradition 
avoided. He 


son 


finally marries Doone, usurping some 
of his affections for the great trotter 
Blue Dandy who, by the way, almost 
trots off with the story. Old Uncle 
Ledyard and his friend the Admiral, 
who owns one of the first limousines 
in New York, are stock background 
characters. They drink, swear, compli- 


ment the ladies, and reminisce about 
the good old days, easily and with 
charm as the last of the aristocrats 


would. 








Censored 


> At a dinner in London, a vis- 
iting American and the English 
lady seated beside him were dis- 
cussing the cordial relations ex- 
isting between their respective 
countries. 

“And to think,” the American 
remarked, “that in 1812 we were 
deadly enemies. Why, the invad- 
ing English destroyed many of 
our historic shrines and even 
burned Washington.” 

“My word!” the English 
woman exclaimed. “I knew we 
had burnt Joan of Arc, but I 
never heard that we had burnt 
Washington!” 

—John R. Mansfield 
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No review could possibly cover the 
numerous characters, plus the assort- 
ment of horses, dogs, and sheep, the 


varied descriptions of snow scenes, 
mellow autumn woods, and warm 
June days that Mr. Edmonds has 


turned out with such infinite care. But 
this reviewer would give them all for 
just one honest portrait of a man or 
woman who the age for what it 
was; who himself, or herself, as 
part of it and was not afraid to chide 
its evident callous materialism. 
ELIZABETH NUGENT. 


saw 
saw 


THE SECOND HAPPIEST DAY 


By John Phillips. 409 pages. 
Harper. $3.75 


Mr. Phillips sketches four young people 
—George Marsh III, wealthy and well 
born as is the glamorous Lila Norris. 
Chee Wee Gibbons, Lila’s flamboyant 
social-climber friend, and the narrator 
of the novel, Gus Taylor, member 
of a respectable but impoverished New 
England family. Marsh, the paragon of 
the sophisticates, living up doggedly to 
the family “pattern,” is drawn as a 
striking contrast to his “peasant” friend, 
Gus. The reader learns every phase of 
their existence, including their years 
at prep college, service in 
World War II, interspersed with the 
usual gin parties, night club jaunts, 
and trips to fashionable resorts, all 
climaxing in their tragic romance with 
the irresponsible Lila. 

Dozens of characters pad out these 
scenes and afford satirical jibes at the 
institutions, social system, and the 
oldsters—parents, relatives, and friends 
—who strive to perpetuate them. “There 
they (the oldsters) stood, in the 
shadowed part of the terrace. They 
talked among themselves and some 
were strutting wearily like old roosters, 
bewildered by the bejewelled flock of 
wives and ex-wives who babbled and 
plucked insistently at their sleeves. ... 
They were all there, the survivors of 
their line, the Mohicans of Aiken and 


school, 


Tuxedo Park. Why did they call to 
us? Why did they wave?” 
Precisely, why? This is an ever-re- 


curring question throughout the novel. 
Why does evil in modern society per- 
sistently triumph, as Mr. Phillips 
shows that it does? He shies away from 
the answer. It is inevitable that as a 
budding satirist, he will be compared 


with his father, John P. Marquand, 
and also with F. Scott Fitzgerald and 
Evelyn Waugh. At present, he has 
least in common with Waugh. Unlike 
the latter, Mr. Phillips neglects the 


spiritual side of man and foregoes the 
brilliant forays that are possible in 
conflicts in the human soul 
good and evil. 


between 
ELIZABETH NUGENT. 


We shall! be pleased to fill your ‘book orders 
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Finest collection ever offered at this low, low price? 
Includes the rare stamps shown—plus classics from 
the reign of Queen Victoria (some §5 years old); 
modern pictorials of George VI; complete set picture 
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writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 


Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free. 
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MAKE & SELL 
RELIGIOUS JEWELRY 
Make big profits at home. 
Assemble and sell easy to 
make beautiful Religious 
Lucite Jewelry. Send 10¢ for 

literature. 


ABBEY JEWELERS PROD. 
Box 176 











It’s SPRING in the Poconos 
Enjoy a perfect 


HONEYMOON 
or VACATION 


Private lake, sandy beach, swimming pool, 
saddle horses, tennis, dancing nightly. Main 
lodge on 160 acre estate plus 45 new deluxe 
Bridal Cabana Cabins. Reasonable rates, de- 
licious meals, excellent entertainment and 

sports. Only 90 miles from New 
ork and Phila. Catholic church 
nearby. Write for booklet SN. 


MOUNT AIRY LODGE, 
MT. POCONO, PA. 
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True Life Size 
Story Booklet 
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OUR LADY OF 
SPRINGTIME 


Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


Here is that rarity, a gift book—per- 
fect for graduation, and a joy at any 
time—which has both eye-filling for- 
mat and appealing content. Each of 
Sister Mary Jean’s pictures is a tiny 
miracle of precision and grace. Each 
of her verses crystallizes some Spring- 
time thought or fancy. Combined, they 
make an exquisite and appealing little 
book. 

Art-lovers in particular will appre- 
ciate these unique silhouettes. Shut-ins 
will especially enjoy the happy and 
hopeful poems. Everyone will delight 
in owning a book of unusual charm 
and interest—a book which expresses, 
in picture and singing verse, every- 
thing that they would wish to offer to 
Our Lady of homage and love. 


56 pp., with 24 silhouettes, $1.25 


Order from your bookstore, or direct from 


Dept. 4-1793 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
Dignified, effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. Write 
today for Illus. Catalog S E. 
Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
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FACTS ABOUT TRANSISTORS 


L. A. WATSON, author of 600 page text 
book on Hearing used principally in Uni- 
versities and Medical Schools, has written 
a smaller book—just as authoritative—but 
in easy-to-understand language that sets 
forth the facts about transistor hearing 
aids. He answers frankly your questions about 
the number of transistors a hearing aid should 
have...aids operated entirely by a single “energy 
capsule” .. , “invisible” hearing instruments. 





t. A. WATSON 
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SHORT NOTICES 





WE SAW HER. By B. G. Sandhurst. 
226 pages. Longmans. $3.00. We Saw 
Her is about Our Lady, St. Bernadette, 
and the people who followed her to the 
grotto of Lourdes during those wonder- 
ful weeks between February and July 
of 1858. Its best parts are based on the 
testimony gathered by a Father Cros, 
S.J., official ecclesiastical investigator 
into the apparitions. Supplementing 
this is material on the history and geog- 
raphy of the area. 

The book, however, is a bit of a mixed 
blessing. Its author’s high-flown literary 
style and weakness for pious conjecture 
reduce it at times from a document of 
pathos and simplicity to the level of the 
sugary spiritual reading prevalent at 
some ladies’ retreats. 


THE BURNING FLAME. By Francis 
Beauchesne Thornton. 216 pages. 
Benziger. $3.00. Giuseppe Sarto, the 


peasant who became Pope Pius X, was 
beatified in June, 1951. This simple 
man, who was always embarrassed by 
the pomp of his office, best refutes those 
who felt that his church was the vehicle 
by which a senile aristocracy hoped to 
perpetuate its power. 

Father Thornton’s popular biography 
is well written, although more space is 
devoted to than to the great 
recorded events of the Blessed’s papacy. 
Let us hope that devotion to Pius X 
will bear fruit in revival of the liturgi- 
cal music he loved so dearly. It would 
please him and profit us. 


surmise 


THE SURPRISE. By G. k. Chesterton. 
63 pages. Sheed & Ward. $1.50. An un- 
usual and bewitching morality drama, 
this recently discovered play is easier 
to read than it would be to stage. In 
it Chesterton, who had complained that 
men had lost “the anger 
and surprise,” fills that void with humor, 


innocence of 


sagacity, and a strong sense of the dra- 
matic. It underscore what 
his admirers have long felt, 


serves to 
many olf 
that G. K. 
dramatist 


might have become a master 
had he devoted time and at- 
tention to it. Whether his human char- 
acters have the this 
drama, or whether the play’s penetrat- 


stage in two-act 
ing puppet-poet is acting out his phil- 
osophical charade, this is a fascinating 
bit of theater writing. It can, and 
should, be- read with profit and enjoy- 
ment. 


NINE STORIES. By J. D. Salinger. 302 
Little, Brown. $3.00. An 
collection of tickling sometimes 
penetrating short stories, Mr. Salinger’s 


pages. urbane 


yet 


readable volume might well be termed 


Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


a Damon Runyon’s eyeview of the 
middle and upper-middle class. Al- 
though Salinger’s New Yorkers are not 
the Times Square variety, they are just 
as indelibly homegrown whether he 
finds them in restful Connecticut or de- 
spoiled Germany. 

Characters are Salinger’s forte and 
he seems equipped to pull them out of 
his literary hat forever. Even his _por- 
trayal of children, precocious or nor- 
mally advanced, is fresh and startling 
but never brittle. 

Although an April product, this has 
the breeziness of March about it. 


OUT OF NAZARETH. By Neil Kevin. 
189 pages. McKay. In this day when 
the Holy Scriptures are being re-written 
with an open eye for motion picture 
appeal and a closed eye for the truth, 
Father Kevin’s book of scenes from the 
New Testament is at once a_ necessity 
and a relief. The talented Maynooth 
professor has captured the simplicity of 
the Gospels themselves. His writing is 
deft, accurate, and instructive. His chap- 
ters useful for meditation built on 
a foundation of fact, not pious fancy. 
The enemies of Christ insulted His 
friends with the taunt, “Can anything 
good come out of Nazareth?” (John 
1:46) Now His friends can see, and 
hear, and feel, under the guidance ot 
this gracious pen, the power and good- 
ness, which did come from that unlike. 
liest of all sources. 


are 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC AL- 
MANAC. Compiled by — Franciscan 
Clerics. 807 pages. St. Anthony’s Guild. 
$2.50. Every year the Franciscan Clerics 
of Holy Name College, Washington, 
D.C., renew a claim on the gratitude of 
the American Catholic public. They 
are the researchers who track down and 
edit the astonishing amount of Catho- 
lic-interest information which goes into 
the Catholic Almanac. Their selection 
of publishable items is as laudable as 
their industry in uncovering them. The 
result of their efforts is a volume whose 
practical utility 
Most 
terest in ecclesiastical science and history 


cannot be 


things ol 


overem- 
phasized. general in- 
are included. Any secular event which 
may have an important bearing on the 
life of the Church is recorded also. The 
Almanac is an abbreviated encyclopedia. 
For anyone who wants to be a well-in- 
formed Catholic, or any non-Catholic 
who wants to have reliable information 
about the Church. 


RECTITUDE. By Antonin Gilbert 
Sertillanges, O.P. 244 pages. McMullen. 
$2.95. Following upon Recollection and 
Kinships, the English reading public 
is now offered a third book of medita 
tions from the pen of this learned and 
gifted Dominican author. Like the pre 
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ANNIVERSARIES — of all kinds: weddings, 
ordinations, professions, special occasions. 


BIRTHDAYS—Y our gift of The Sign means a 
new year of reading pleasure for young or 


old. 


GRADUATIONS—Whether from the school 
or an individual, The Sign’s a welcome gift. 


MOTHER’S DAY and FATHER’S DAY—Either 
parent will prize this Catholic gift from you. 


ORDINATIONS—The newly ordained priest 
will recall your kindness anew with each issue. 


PRIZES—Church and school groups find Sign 
gift subs ideal party prizes, student awards. 


PROFESSIONS—A nun will remember you for 
a gift that provides her own copy each month. 


SERVICE MEN & WOMEN—They like The 


Sign for news of Catholic life on the home 


front. 


SHUT-INS—Each new issue of your gift can 
aid someone confined in a hospital or at home. 


WEDDINGS—Many priests select The Sign as 
most appropriate for their gift to couples. 


RATES: $3 Per Year @ Two Years, or Two 1-Year Subscriptions, $5 @ Each Additional 1-Year, $2.50 


GIFT CARD: An Attractive Gift Card Inscribed With Your Name Is Sent To Announce Each Gift. 


“Your Gift of THE SIGN Means A New Gift Every Month of the Year”’ 


*Gold Medal Award Winner — Catholic Press Association Convention Citations 


GIFT ORDER +7 Oe UNION CITY 
DIVISION (gs NEW JERSEY 
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ALASKA 


with Father Hubbard, affectionately 
known to millions as ‘The Glacier 
Priest.” 

You are invited to join a con- 
genial Alaskan cruise party, under 
the incomparable leadership of 
Father Hubbard. 

For a summer vacation combin- 
ing good fun, education and spirit- 
ual uplift, you will surely enjoy and 
always remember this great experi- 
ence in the “Land of the Midnight 
Sun.” 

An attractive illustrated folder 
has been published describing the 
journey. Please write for “Alaska” 
free’ booklet to 


Mr. Joseph P. Roddy, 


Assistant Escort to Father Hubbard 


931 Northern Pacific Railway Bldg., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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1 ceding books, the meditations are brief. 
Each meditation is, at most, two pages 
in length. With long experience and 
ereat wisdom, Father Sertillanges says 
much in a few words. Rectitude is not a 
book read. It is a book to 
be studied slowly. His thoughts require 


to be only 


careful mental mastication. And if the 
reader approaches the book in_ this 
spirit, he will gain the wisdom which 


the author has to such a high degree. 


ZORBA THE GREEK. By Nikos Ka- 
zantzakis. 311 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
53.50. In its own highly individual way, 
this is an extremely interesting and en- 
jovable book. More in the tradition of 
Don Quixote or Candide than of the 
modern the is simply a 
loose-jointed series of episodes, in which 
the views of the two central characters— 
Zorba, an Greek, and the nar- 
rator, a bookish philosopher—are dis- 


novel, story 


earthy 


cussed as the two of them exploit a mine 
in Crete. Yet, upon this fragile frame- 
work 
with an underlying note of mature wWis- 
This is the of work that 
requires not only the art of the story- 


is woven a warm, humorous tale 


dom. sort 
teller, but the sageness of the philoso- 
pher well. The author agreeably 
shows that he has both. 


as 


THE DAUGHTER OF BUGLE ANN. 





sy Mackinlay Kantor. 122 pages. Ran- 
dom House. $2.00. 


Purely shame on 
Mackinlay Kantor, who once wrote a 
dog story that was first in breed and 


first in show, that he has now whelped 


a contrived and mongrel tale of great 


Bugle Ann’s offspring. All the tresh- 
ness and simplicity of the story of 
eighteen vears ago echoes as_ faintly 


even in the writing of this popularized 
tale as the far-off sounds of Bugle Ann’s 
trumpet-calling when she had started a 
fox. The plot? It’s purely unbelievable 
in a writer of integrity; for it is no more 
the and hackneved 


nor less than worn 





ot 
won the race. 


account 
,elle 


how good old Kaintucky 


THE ANGRY ANGEL. By _ Lajos 
Zilahy. 375 pages. Prentice-Hall. $3.95. 
A sequel to The Dukays, which carries 
the of that aristocratic ‘and 
fabulously teudal Hungarian family 
from 1939 until the immediate present. 
The particular protagonist of this book 
the proletarian Mihlay Ursi, who 
married the Countess Zia. The floridity 
of Zilahy’s style 


chronicle 


is 


does 


not comport as 
well with the story of underground re- 
sistance to. Nazi and then Communist 
rule of Hungary as it did with the 


earlier story of autocratic elegance. It 
unreality to Hungary’s 
which there seems so 
little of the ponderous ornateness of the 
Victorian Gothic novels that would seem 
| to be Zilahy’s writing models. 


gives mistv 


tragedy, about 
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Seminary Hill 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

After reading in your February issue 
Myles Connolly’s “Seminary Hill,” a tale 
of attempted Communist sabotage of the 
Church from within, I would now like 
another story showing that Father An- 
drews is the exception—not, thank God, in 
his saintliness, but in his inability to pene- 
trate appearances. It seems me that 
nowhere could a “phony” be spotted 
quicker than in a seminary. Such a one 


to 


would betray himself a hundred times a 
day to the experienced director. The 
spirituality of the seminary cannot be 
simulated. 

It is well to win over our enemies 


through love, as Father Andrews did, but 
let us make them understand from the be- 
ginning that we are not easily duped. 


VIOLA M. MONAGHAN 


New York, N. Y. 


Father Libermann 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


I wish to thank you for your kindness in 
running the article on Father Libermann in 
the March issue of THe Sicn. I had gone 
over the complete manuscript to date, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Homan, and we deeply appreci- 
ate your courtesy of publishing this section 
of her work. We hope that through the 
publicity thus provided it will bring the 
attention of the Catholic public to the book 
to be published this vear. 

Francis H. McGiynn, C.S.Sp. 
PROVINCIAL 
Hoty GHost FATHERS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“St. Patrick’s Day!*? 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
Doran Hurley’s story, “St. Patrick’s Day 
the Morning,” delightful—more 
power to him. Bryan MacMahon seems to 
follow the pattern of many modern 
writers—it’s not hard to detect his jibes at 
all—he doesn’t add anything to THe SIGN. 
Mary O’DOHERTY 


in was 


sO 


Forest Hits, N. Y. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Certainly the Irish readers of THE SIGN 
will be pleased with “St. Patrick’s Day in 
the Morning,” and “Red Petticoat,” in the 
March issue. They represent a very good 
literary tribute to St. Patrick. 

“The Sign Post” for March appealed to 
me, particularly did I like the questions 
dealing with a week-end  retreatant’s 
customary offering, and whether high em- 
ployment agency fees are sinful. Both these 


May, 1953 
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Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 


Many uses: 
pew extender for overflow crowds... 
For Lectures . 


The kneeler is a built-in part of the chair 
and folds automatically as the chair folds. 
It also folds up and locks out of the 

way when the chair is needed for 

regular seating only. 
to flat 2” thickness for safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space—has Clarin 
famous lasting baked enamel finish— 
choice of luxurious mohair or leatherette 
upholstery—several beautiful color combinations— 


Folding Kneeler Chair Like This 
...Combines Seating and 
Kneeling...Beauty 


and Comfort 


In the Sanctuary...as@ 


.. Dinners... Entertainments. 








This steel chair folds 











chat. supremely comfortable for sitting or kneeling. 
Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21. 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
Y \ 
SINCE 1925...THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
ka 








IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 








CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A Lakeside Mountain Camp 
Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter 
Lake. 100 mi. from N. Y. C. Modern buildings, 
Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. 
Excellent meals. Diversified activities—recreational 
and instructional. Mature professional staff. $450. 
season. Catalog. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. 
A.A., New Haven, Conn., or phone Fordham 5-6567 
(Bronx); Virginia 7-3518 (Woodhaven). Directors: 
Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, Robt. Giegengack. 


— 








TEGAWITHA “*7sou com? 
FOR GIRLS 

| On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on 

private lake. All land sports, swimming, riding, 

dancing, dramatics, crafts. 

| groups. 


Junior 
Private chapel on grounds. 


and Senior 

36th year. 
Directors: 

Mrs. James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. Lynch 

Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 








OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
Camp for Girls 6-18 


Mts. 4 


Crafts, etc. Excellent staff and equipment. 
Catalog. Rev. James V. Hart, President. 


472-S West 142 St. 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES CAMPS 


Separate Camps for boys and girls, 1 mile apart. 
7th year. Riding, Sailing, Swimming, Tennis, Baseball, Fishing, Dramatics, Trips, Arts & 
Resident priests, doctor and nurses. 


Write to: REV. VINCENT S. CLYNE, Director 
Phone: WA 6-2310 


CAMP ACADIA 
for Boys—6 to 16 


1600 acres on two private lakes in Catskill 


Fee $400. 


New York 31, N. Y. 














JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
RECORDS 
Catholic and Irish Records 
Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co, 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 











Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


The Passionist Sisters Retreat House 


about midway between New York and Boston 
on the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommo- 
dations for individuals or groups on any week- 
end. Renowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque 
grounds. Excellent cuisine. 


MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 





IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 


75 











Carmen SCAPULAR Guild 
20 Southampton St. Bx 12C 
Buffalo 9, New York 


Woven WASHABLE Scapulars made 
with Silver Chains or Tapes... 


PRICE LIST on request 















Start a Hobby or Profit Business 


Now .. . you can make large 
rofits selling our line of Holy 
ictures, Medals, Statues, Rosaries, << 
Novelties at our daringly low n 
wholesale prices. Then too, you 
can make thrillingly beautiful 
Rosaries easily with our exciting 

chains, crucifixes, centers, etc., 
profit. SEND 10¢ TODAY for our 

ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG. 


GREYLOCK CREATIONS, ,,8°* 


1048-S 
‘ Pittsfield, Mass. 


ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 

Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 

and Church Groups—DIRECT at 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
Illustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. TS, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, lil. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 
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Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, and General 


Scientific, Commercial, 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





CARDINAL FARLEY 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Rhinecliff, New York. Accredited High School 
conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ireland, 
accredited by New York State Board of Regents; 
located on a 90-acre estate on the scenic Hudson; 
7th and 8th grades and four years of High School; 
All new fireproof Dormitories. ROTC (S5SC-NDA). For 
further information write the principal, Rev. Bro. W. 

B. Howling. 








'MOUNT SAINT MARY 








ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log. 
a Very Reverend Headmaster 

Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 








ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


In toothills of the Ramapo mountains, 60 miles 
from New York City. Grades 7-12. College prepara- 
tory and Commercial courses. Study balanced with 
wholesome 


outdoor activities. Horseback riding, 
tennis, swimming, ice skating, skiing. Moderate 
rates. Dominican Sisters. 


For catalog address Sister Principal 
Box-S, Broadlea, Goshen, N. Y. 















THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 


LA SALLE 
/ Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 


Pd 
/ 
Pa 


intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 70th year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. 1., 
N. Y. 


ON-THE-HUDSON 


| All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 


| healt 


| 


| SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 





ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with the G 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 
“~ ducation. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 


ood Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 
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Please order your books through THE SIGN 





questions dealt with commonplace occur- 
1ences. 

LAWRENCE E. MCALLISTER 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


“. S. Literature Abroad”’ 


EpitTors oF THt 

In the last 
an amazing and alarming increase of por- 
nographic and sex magazines; 95 per cent of 
material at railway stations, airports, and 


SIGN: 
two or three vears has come 


in cities seems to be of that type, very many 
from the U.S. and others aping them. Yet 
reputable magazines and papers can hardly 
get paper, while there must be millions of 
copies of the other sort. 

MELCHISEDECH 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I received my first copy today, and, I can 
assure you, I will pass it on, especially to 
my many (Protestant) friends. 

You are well aware of the flow of all 
kinds of American magazines that are com 
ing into this country, across the border and 


on display on the newsstands throughout 








Montreal. Sex, crime, semi-nudes, etc. I am 
always telling my friends here about the 
good literature that is printed and dis- 
tributed in the United States and should 
be better known in this Catholic Province 
of Quebec. 

EILEEN K. CAMPONOVO 
QueEBEc, CANADA 


Needed: 75 Homes 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on Ed Cony’s_ brilliant 
article (April 1953) about American hos- 
pitality for German and Austrian teenagers 

Perhaps some readers of THE SIGN may 
wish to share their home with a German 
or Austrian boy or girl. May I report that 
on my desk are the credentials of 75 out 
standing (selected from over 
18,000 applicants) who will arrive in New 
York on August 15 for a year of “living 
and schooling” in the United States. All 
are Catholic, come from good homes, and 
most of them speak fluent English. These 
youngsters soon will be referred to good, 
typical American families like the Rosts 
described in Mr. Cony’s article. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from local of- 


youngsters 


fices of the Council of Catholic Women 
or by writing to me directly. he deadline 
is May 15. 

May I make two minor corrections in 


Mr. Cony’s report: 1) The Department of 
State, primary sponsor of the teenage proj- 
ect, does not handle all administrative de- 
tails but delegates most of this work to 
nongovernmental groups like the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, National 
Grange, and others which then deal di- 
rectly with host families; 2) the NCWC, 
not the Department of State, gave Helga 
and her companions the Washington orien- 
tation course, set the rate of payment to 
host families in terms of its over-all budget, 
and currently has full supervision of 78 
youngsters. 

' Thanks to Mr. Cony and Tue Si6N, a 
program worthy of good publicity has been 
given its best plug to date. I am confident 
that among readers of THE SIGN are parents 
willing and anxious “to do something big” 


THE SIGN 
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to’ promote understanding and good will 
between nations. Here is their opportu- 
nity! 
(Rev.) WiLtttAM E. McMANus 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 
1312 MassAcHuseTts Ave., N. W., 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


“Baby Makes Seven’? 
Epirors OF THE 
The 
Seven,” 


SIGN: 

article, “. . . And Baby Makes 
by Ed Mack Miller, is almost an 
exact description of our married life. 


I want to tell Mr. Miller and everybody 
who read his article how much I agree 


with everything he wrote in his article, 
and to encourage him to continue to give 


good example to our modern “sissy” men 
who have only one or two children. 

So far we have eight children from 
seven months to eleven years of age. But 


what really takes the 


cake is that my wife, 
Leonie, was 


born with pernicious anemia 
and still has it but all of our children are 
of much better than average health. 


JoserpH ToRMA 


ASHTABULA, OHIO. 


Epirors OF THE 

“. . . And Baby Makes Seven” was a 
most commendable feature in the March 
issue Of THE SIGN, but just a wee bit irk- 
some—we wonder if Ed Mack Miller, the 
father and author, is aware that many of 
us “Molly makes three-ers,” are so accord- 
ing to Divine Plan, and not as he implies, | 
through selfishness? 

Checking statistics with his doctor, he 
may be surprised to learn the number of 
parents blessed with just one 
two children. 

We accept this as the Will of God, not 
shamefacedly—and we have more time to 
lend a helping hand to those having large 
families. 

Again—is Mr. Miller 
that self-control is not always identified 
with selfishness—could represent sanctity? 

And furthermore—why should spacing 
children, for the mother’s sake, mean elim- 
inating any of them? 

Is it sinful to admire a bachelor who 
says, “I’ll not ask a girl to marry me until 
I am able to provide a home in which to 
raise a family?” 

We have two families of ten children in 
our immediate neighborhood. One of these 
depends on charity—the mother was left a 
widow with the youngest child nine 
months ago. 

The other — mother 
Grandma attends to children—eldest, a 
high school freshman. Mother finds it 
necessary to supplement Dad’s income, to 
clothe, house, and feed the ten, and pay 
tuition for five of them in Catholic schools. 

Certainly no selfishness on the mother’s 
part. God bless them! 


SIGN: 


child—or 


aware of the fact 


works nights, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


For many reasons, at least seven, I feel 
your article in the March issue “. . . And 
Baby Makes Seven” is most worthy of 


comment for the simple reason that truer 
words were never written. The opening 
remarks sound so much like the beginning 
of a comedy play and really bring out a 
hearty chuckle which perhaps is just what 
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OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 

School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M 
Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 














Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, 


Campus bordering Hudson River © 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 

Accredited 7 the Association of American Universities. 

One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 


N. Y. 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








GOOD COUNSEL aay 
WHITE PLAINS YORK 
Westchester cui” 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 4 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Degrees: ¢ Bachelor of Arts 
¢ Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
and in Elementary Education 
e Bachelor of Music 
ruarey miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 


.R. For catalogue and viewbook, address 
Tite hale. Box 23-S. 











/_MARYWOOD _COLLEG 


> aga 7 Catholic college for women. B.: Ss 
B.M., f.A. degrees. Newly-completed ee 
dollar e mies program added to campus three beauti- 
fully modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 
theater, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. 
Liberal arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM. 
Ace.), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librarianship (ALA Ace.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies. 
Clubs, publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home ec onomics, 
teacher training, pre- -med, pre-law. 20 miles from Phila- 
delphia overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colle ~ Cheerful, homelike 
living units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 

acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. 
Conducted by a Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Catalog on request. 

Registrar, Box G, 
__ Immaculata Clean Immaculata, Pa. 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child aon 
Liberal Arts Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


Immaculata Junior College 


Directed by 
the-Woods. 
courses. 


the Sisters 
Fully 
Strong 
business, art, music 
tional and cultural 
Resident and day 


of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
accredited. 2-year transfer or terminal 
core in liberal arts. Home economics, 
(harp, organ, voice). Social, educa- 
advantages of Nation’s Capital. 
students. Fireproof dorm. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department S, Washington 16, D. C. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


| Paris, 








RAVENHILL 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


@ Fully accredited 


Cultural atmosphere. Pre 
through high school for 


girls. Boarding and day. 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secretarial. 
graduate. Small Sports, swimming, 
Wooded 27-acre campus overlooking Philadelphia. Trans- 
fer to Florida available during winter. Schools also in 

London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. S, 3480 W. School 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


school 
College 
Post- 
riding. 


classes. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
ddress the Registrar 

















Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 


Founded 1789 by the Jesuit Fathers. Boys—grades 7-12. 
Fully accredited. Limited enrollment. Supervised study. 
93-acre campus 5 miles from Nation’s Capital. Rifle 
range, 9-hole golf course, 10 tennis courts, other sports. 
Public speaking, debating, choir. Hobby shop. Write 
for catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Box 205, Garrett Park, Md. 
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GILMOUR ACADEMY 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Member of the North Central Association of schools 
and colleges. Conducted by The Brothers of Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. Situated in the picturesque 
Chagrin Valley in suburban Cleveland, enjoying the 
facilities afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries 
and museums. Distinctive rural-home atmosphere. 
133 acre campus. Educational, cultural, and physical 
training programs. Fully accredited four year _—— 
preparatory course offered. Classes limited to 16 
students, Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C., Head- 
master. 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 


Young women live graciously, grow spiritually, 
Prepare for careers 











Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840, 
college; B. \. : ., BF A. degree Mus sic, 
r ri journalis home economic ‘, te aching 
peech and_ radio. iatetes sting ultural ath letic, socisk 
progr Well-equipped buildings. Catalog. 
Box 43, SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 











COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 


Address Registrar 

















MARIAN ‘COLLEGE 


Liberal arts, 
al, home-making, 


sciences, teacher train- 
medical technology, 
I Conducted by the Sisters of 
Francis. Oppo semniben for initiative and le adership. 
a ncmgis we “! equipped buildings, new residence hall and 

Spi is campus, Woo dlands, spring-fed lake. 
ing, hoat ing, -skating. Interesting 
Catalog 


MARIAN COLLEGE 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 
ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS .A2ses. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Vhilosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art, 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


and ice 





~ 

MARYWOOD SCHOOL 
For girls, High School for 
dents. Conducted by the 
Fully accredited. Member of. North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses, Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


resident and day stu- 
Sisters of Providence. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 





We, the Recollect Augustinian, Priests and 


Brothers, invite your interest in our 
parishes, schools, preaching, home and 
foreign missions. Write: 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S MONASTERY 
Kansas City, Kansas 
R 


TAGASTE SEMINARY 
Suffern, New York 











Now open for enrollment! 


QUEEN OF APOSTLES SEMINARY 


REGULAR 4-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 





Derby, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Fathers of the Society of St. Paul 


Any boy desiring to study for the holy priesthood may apply. 


QUEEN OF APOSTLES SEMINARY 


(On Lake Erie) 











Franciscan Missionary 

Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 

of Home 


Congregation Mis- 










vse t sick, 
d in “other trade s 
“yg a ne 

45 
‘Write tor 
Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, 


n 
their rar at 





Missouri 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, 5, Ohio. 


boarding 


Cincinnati 





BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Young men interested in teaching or in the 
various allied activities of the religious life 
may secure information and literature by 
writing 
BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie 9, New York 








Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS 


in 
CANADA 
You may send your 
payments to 
THE SIGN 
Passionist Fathers 
Box 64, Station K 


Toronto, Ontario 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


this world needs at times. However, the 
fact of the matter is the conditions they 
describe are, I'm sorry to say, the absolute 
truth. You see, it was many years ago 
when I, too, sang, “And Baby Makes 
Three,” much more than five years. We can 
call Ed Mack Miller’s hand without bluff- 
ing in seven card stud, with three Jacks 
and four Queens. As for telegrams, we did 
not rate them, but were we passed up with 
those wise quips? I'll say not. 
in the form of “ 
advice.” We 


Ours came 
straight from the shoulder 
would 


like very much to 
congratulate Mr. Miller and his good 
wife on doing a swell job and to en- 
courage them to continue so doing and 


ignore all outside interference. 


Leo F. PETERMAN 
PINE LAwn, Missouri. 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 
Thanks to Mr. Miller on his splendid 
article in the March issue of THe SicGn. 


Sincerely hope that his biographical writing 


invades the Sanger clan, so that they may 


see how falsely they have been denied real 
happiness. “And Baby Makes Seven,” is the 
best definition of complete happiness I have 
ever read! 

Mrs. Russet. MCAULIFFE 
Foxsoro, Mass. 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


Thank you so much for Mr. Ed. Miller’s 
article, * And Baby Makes Seven.” Our 
baby, aged thirteen months, made seven 
Tilleys in our house. One is so easily 
couraged about “the shortage of 
shoes, milk, and quiet,” but this article gave 
me a boost as I have not had for months. 
My husband travels a great deal and there 
are many times when I must be_ both 
mother and father, and being with 
four boys and only one girl, my knowledge 
(limited) of mechanics is forever being 
questioned and I certainly feel inadequate. 

Our children are several years older than 
the Millers’ family, our oldest, being eleven. 

Please thank him again. 


dis- 
money, 


blessed 


VERNE TILLEY 
HIGHLAND Park, ILL. 


Race Articles 


THE SIGN: 
By the publication of such articles as 
“Washington’s Split Personality,” by Ruth 


EDITORS OF 


Hume, and “Jim Crow Draws Blood,” by 
John Lawrence, THE SIGN has again set 
forth the stand of the Catholic Church on 


race prejudice. 

Sadly enough, there are 
hold fast to ignorant supersti- 
tions and old clichés regarding the Negro. 
Tue Sign, by the continual publishing of 
articles dealing with this question, is do- 
ing an invaluable service in helping many 
more Catholics as well as non-Catholic 
readers to form a right conscience on the 
subject. 


Catholics among 


those who 


(Miss) Lorna GILRoy 


Utica, New YorK. 


*Wagaries of the French...’ 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
In the March, 
92 


25, there 


1953 issue, pages 22 and 
is an excellent article by Bertrand 


de Jouvenal, entitled: “Vagaries of the 
French Government.” explaining — very 
clearly the mechanism by which a French 
cabinet is made or put out of office. 
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Unfortunately, the concluding lines are 
in complete disagreement with the general 
trend of that article, stating that “French 
instability . . . has played a decisive part 
in the decline of France from her former 
position of European and world im- 
portance.” 

For one who reads the article omitting 
the last paragraph, the picture is not of 
instability: the truth is that “the Cabinet 
might be called an executive committee of 
the National Assembly,” which owns the 
whole reality of power. The sentence “It 
should be emphasized that the fall of a 
Cabinet and its replacement by a new 
Cabinet do not constitute anything like the 
change of administration that can take 
place in the U.S. ... if one party replaces 
another in power”, stressed on the contrary 
the fundamental stability of the French 
system of government. 

One thing that confuses foreign diplo- 
mats who fail to realize, as the author of 
the article has realized, that the Cabinet 
is not the government, but only the execu- 
tive committee of the real power, is that, 
after they have at long last obtained con- 
cessions from a French minister, he is in- 
stantly put out of office, and the conces- 
sions are gone with him. That is because 
he had no right to make them in the first 
place. You may call it stubbornness, but 
certainly instability is not the word. 


HENRI SOUDEE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Sign in Prison 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

THE SIGN is the favorite magazine with 
the men and I know that it is doing a 
great deal of good. I can think of no 
other magazine that is more welcome. 

I have written to Mr. Philibin in Al- 
monesson, N. J. to thank him personally 
for his renewal. Possibly you can thank 
the “unknown benefactor” for us. 

Rev. F. M. Devine, S. J., CHAPLAIN 
COLLIN’s BAY PENITENTIARY, 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Canada 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I have just read the article in your maga- 
zine, “Canada, The Big Middle Power.” I 
am deeply impressed that a person of an- 
other country should write so truthfully of 
ours. 


BERNEL DEGRACE 
Batuurst, N. B., CANADA 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


I feel compelled, as a Canadian, to send 
a word of congratulation to you and to 
the author of the article “Canada, the Big 
Middle Power.” A man will not see every 
day such an impartial study of the situation. 

rhe article commands my attention, too, 
for the fact that M. Wright seems to have 


are P ist M tery Passionist Monastery 
fallen victim to a weakness that I have to 1901 West Street 5700 North Harlem Avenue 
deplore in myself all too often. I mean the Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, Ill. 
use of a word or expression that will not 
create in the mind of the reader the exact vi Ria ere ie ae eee 
idea one wishes to propound. I fear this GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Sa: maa aaktlaasedietor beeneke: a) SEITE 
is what happened to the author when he Graymoor 3, Garrison, N. Y. in the ORDER OF = Zhe. Benedictine Brother 
said: “Canada needs a history of her Please send me without obligation your litera- SAINT BENEDICT?  2vilities to God in the 
own ” ; ture in regard to oO Priesthood O Brotherhood tic family life. Brothers are. the cattunien Of the 
wn. monastery: Ligh baker, machinist, blacksmith, 
Doubtlessly, a nation that has lived NAME AGE printer, farmer. as well as men with Bo specie trade 
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record OE POCO OT PC Te OPO | New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arka 
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AFRICA-THE COMING GIVE GOD A HAND 
MISSION FIELD —as office man, mechanic, printer, electrician, 


architect, painter, etc. Boys of high school 
age receive high school education. 
It needs generous and self-sacrificing American 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARY 
young men to carry the seed of faith to its 














fertile but meagerly tended fields. High School BROTHERS 
graduates eager to train as missionary priests Techny, lil., or Conesus, N. Y. 
so as to reap a harvest of souls in the African Please send me free literature: 
Vineyard should apply to: Name 
Street 
Rey. Director of Vocations : 
Society of African Missions, Dedham, Massachusetts = Zone State 








THE MISSIONARIES of jin SAC RED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in this country or in the foreign missions, according 
to their choice. 





Lack of funds no obstacle 

8th graders and high school students should apply for minor seminary. College and university ‘students may 
apply for clerical novitiate. 

Young Men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become priests, but feel called to the Religious Life, 
are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a well balanced life of prayer and work, office, shop, 
kitchen, and farm work 

Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 2, 


Illinois 
(Located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 











PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 








as an ALEXIAN BROTHER, can be a follower 
of Christ. Imitate His great charity—Serving the 
Mystical Body as a Hospital Brother. Learn the many 


aspects of this vital Apostolate of Charity. Contact 


Brother Director, ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE Signal Mtn., Tenn. 


117 James Boulevard 


























THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 


they go forth to preach missions and retreats. Young men interested 


in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 
further information. 


Those living east of Ohio All others 
should write to: should write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P, 









































Carmelite Sisters 
of St. Therese 


Are you interested? 


In a young missionary community combin- 
ing the active and contemplative ideal of 
religious life; dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following the WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD marked out for 
us by our patroness, St. Therese of the 
Child Jesus. 

The active service of charity includes: 
Care and education of children in Nurseries 
and parochial schools, especially children 
of the poorer classes, Catechetical instruc- 
tions. Care of the aged and infirm. Retreat 
Apostolate. 

For Information Write: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive 
Okla. City, Okla. 














THE FIRST STEP 
Follow Christ in the home or foreign missions. The Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Immaculate Conception engage in 
teaching, nursing, care of orphans and the aged, and do 
social work. Take the first step—write for free literature: 
Directress of Vocations 
Missionary Sisters of the Immaculate Conception 
P. O. Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 





The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are quali- 
fied to fill this need. If interested apply to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 





MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 


MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 
8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


CARMELITE SISTERS — 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
who wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 











Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kavanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 


Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
hurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 








hidden in Christ in a Community 
literature or come for 


dedicated to 
a personal interview. 








ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they 
Mary 
Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, WN. Y. 


NURSERY SCHOOL _ PARISH WORK 
CATECHISM 


MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 


Work With 
@ Youths e Adults e@ 
To Restore all to Christ 
Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 


Children Families 








A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. I. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 








Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Williamsville, New York 


Francis 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 











The Missionary Sisters 


of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and car- 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 


Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 








YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mis- 
sionary Sister doing 
eatechetical and nurs- 
ing work. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 

















THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s aflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N, Y. 














If you 

Girls 
have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
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This, therefore, leaves only one point, 
“a history of her own.” The heroic deeds 
recorded by Canadians will constitute the 
history of what country? It is true that 
Canada has been under French and then 
British rule; but does this prevent Cana- 
dian events from belonging to Canadian 
history? 

Bro. JeaAn-Dents, S. C, 
Batuurst, N.B., CANADA 


*. . - An Incredible Story’’ 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

As a Catholic of one of the Eastern Rites, 
I particularly enjoyed Jim Bishop’s “Listen 
to an Incredible Story.” However, Myr. 
Bishop is probably unaware that Eastern 
Catholics resent being referred to as Uni- 


ates. It is a term looked upon with dis- 
favor by the Holy See, since it is er- 
roneously used as a name for a Catholic 


belonging to an Eastern Rite. It is a term 
in disrepute and should not be used. 

Mary ANN SAYEGH 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Family Magazine 


Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

During February, the Catholic Press 
month, the Women’s Organizations of ow 
parish had a “Catholic Magazine Exchange 
Table.” I brought home a Put 
SIGN, and immediately voted it “our” 
magazine from now on. It 


copy ol 
to be 
seems to be the 
ideal magazine for our family, consisting of 
six children, with two boys and two girls 
in high school. 

Mrs. Fevix Weber. 
PARK FALLs, WIs. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Ever since I first saw your magazine at 
El Retiro, our Jesuit retreat house, I have 
been determined to always have it in our 
home. My wife and I have five children, 
of ages 114 years to 13, and we can truth- 
fully say THe Sicn with its 
and television news, current events, and 
other sections, really interests all of us. It 


stories, radio 


seems to me to be a modern, vigorous, two- 
fisted magazine, but also a reverent and a 
humble one. We approve of it! 

R. W. LAINE & 
SAN FrANcisco, CALIF. 


FAMILY 


“Conservatism”? 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
I believe the short stories and section for 


sports are just a waste of paper. I know 
that it is a magazine for the family and 
as such has to cater to the family as a 


whole, but as I am single, I find much in 
the magazine which has no interest for me 
Also, I have noticed a tendency in the 
past year or so for you to lean 
toward the Conservatives in matters politi- 
cal and economic. Some of your criticisms 
of the Democratic Administration were en- 
tirely uncalled for—and it is a constant 
enigma to me how anyone with a deeply 
Christian philosophy—or should I say one 
believing in the radicalism of Christ—can 
go along with any administration made up 
of such as the present one is. I hope to God 
they don’t do too much harm within the 

next few years—but only time will tell. 
EpGAR FORAND 


sort of 


Upper Darsy, Pa. 
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A new Family Readi 


N : / H R aa in publishers’ editions fronly 


ES, you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 


a 


‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


Value up to $19.95 


(lub offer for better reading, better living! 


89 


With 
MEMBERSHIP 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join che Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 





THE SILVER CHALICE 

By Thomas B. Costain 
A cowering novel of adventure, love, 
faith and passion with literature’s 
greatest th — the birth of Chris- 
tianity ! By America’s best-loved story- 
teller. Pub. edition, $3.85. 


THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN 
y Fulton Oursler 

The Old Testament story—of Adam, 

Eve, Moses- all the Biblical im- 

mortals ; d in narrative form by 

utho f “‘The Greatest Story 

Publisher's ed., $3.95. 


THE SOJOURNER 
By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
Ase t 
men 
loved 
the 
winning author of * 





The Yearling.”’ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKING 
y Meta Given 

The master cook book that gives you a 

fascinating new approach co cooking! 

Contains 2,000 wonderful recipes, 

hundreds of great food pictures. 1700 

pages. Orig. pub. in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


AMY VANDERBILT'S COMPLETE 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


living in these times . . . your way to 
be sure you are socially correct always, 
in all chings. 700 wonderful big 
pages! Pub. edition, $5.00. 





CHOOSE ANY THREE OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


THE IMMACULATE HEART 
By Jobn DeMarchi, 1.M.C. 
Here is the complete and factual ac- 
count of the remarkable events that 
took place during that sacred hour 
in 1917 when Our Lady miraculously 
appeared to three children in Fatima. 


NO SECRET IS SAFE 
By Mark Tennien 
How Father Tennien held his faith 
alofe like a flaming banner in the 
face of torture and death im commu- 
nist China is a story which every 
alert American must read! 


CATHOLIC DIGEST READER 
Introduction by James Keller 
he finest articles and stories from 
fifteen years of the Catholic Digest. 
Includes selections by ron J. 
Sheen, Thomas Merton, Claire Boothe 





Luce, Fulton Oursler and many others. 


10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
Edited by F. F. Rockwell 
Covers the whole field of gardening in 
question and answer form, with im- 
portant problems answered by 15 ex- 
perts. 1,488 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. Publisher's edition, $4.95. 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive book. Con- 
tains 80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 
900 pages. Newly written, modern, 
accurate. Includes synonyms, anto- 
nyms, complete word origins. 





CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersHiP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 5-Si, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
all books in 
¢ days and this membership will be canceled 


If not delighted 


e 


good only in U. S 


(plus postage and 


ffer in Canada 
St \ 


A. and Canada 


Etiquette 


C) Catholic Digest 
Reader 


_] The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 


The Immaculate Heart 1 


() Meta Given's Ency- 1 
clopedia of Cooking | 


[] No Secret is Safe 
The Silver Chalice | 
[_] The Sojourner 


[} 10,000 Garden Ques- 
tions Answered 


(] Thorndike-Barnhart | 
| Desk Dictionary | 


oronto 2, Ont 
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(_] Amy Vanderbilt's ! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of vour family can read— 
books you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish— 
books to be retained in your home library 
with pride 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magaziné which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
postman—ready to read! 


Free ‘'Bonus'' Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes s 
“‘Bonus"’ Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the publishers’ 
original editions—saves you from 35% 
to 50°, on each book you accept. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books is 
figured in, you can save as much as 60% 
of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
~— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





